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BLACK GOLD Fort Wayne, IN 46801-2270 


Our beautiful church by simple Nature adorn’d 

Where many a wayward soul was reborn 

You stand not for pomp, nor pride, nor pelt, 

But for the Kingdom of God and Christ Himself. 
Within, the Holy Spirit is ever present to hold communion 
With those whose hearts with Thee are in union. 

You have had a noble mission to perform, 

Well have you done your part in good deeds and reform. 
Long may you live to inspire a holy life of love 

Among the neighbors until they are called above. 


—J. H. B. 


Dedicated to the memory 
of 
my beloved grandmother, 


Mary (PATTY) BAUGH 


a birthright Friend, 
at whose knee I learned the most 
that I know of the founders of 


The Friends Church 
at 
Farmers Institute 


Tippecanoe County 
Indiana 


MARY (PATTY) BAUGH 

Mary Patty was born near Seven Mile, a village on 7 Mile Creek, 
about eleven miles north of Hamilton, Butler County, Ohio. She was 
the daughter of Jesse and Hannah (Hawkins) Patty, both birthright 
members of the Society of Friends. Jesse’s father, James Patty, was a 
minister in that Society. It was he who led a Quaker Caravan of thirty- 
four wagons that brought his own family, other relatives, friends, and 
neighbors from South Carolina to the Miami River Valley in southwest- 
ern Ohio, about 1810. The Pattys were Scotch; the Hawkinses, English. 

Mary Patty’s birth is recorded in the Minutes of Elk Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, West Elkton, Ohio. She was given her Christian name in honor 
of her paternal grandmother, Mary (Cook) Patty, and her maternal 
grandmother, Mary (Evans) Hawkins. 

Mary was born a half-orphan, her father, Jesse Patty, having died of 
typhoid fever the autumn previous to her birth. This fact may have been 
the reason that she had a great tenderness for orphans. She was a devoted 
second-mother to her half-orphan grandchildren and solicitous of all 
others in like circumstances. All of her grandchildren, save perhaps the 
youngest ones, omitted the “grand” and called her “Mother”. 

At the age of one and one-half years Mary came to Tippecanoe County 
with her mother and maternal grandfather, Levi Hawkins. Mary was 
taken back to Ohio when she was three, by her Uncle Robert Patty, to 
live with her paternal grandparents, James and Mary (Cook) Patty. 
Her Uncle Robert rode horseback and held Mary on a pillow on the 
pommel of his saddle. She lived in Ohio until she was twelve, spending 
a good deal of her time at the home of her great grandparents, Eli and 
Martha Cook. 

In 1839, these two sets of grandparents decided to move to Indiana 
and brought Mary with them. They chose their new homes in Carroll 
County, near Rossville. When Mary was thirteen, she came to Tippecanoe 
County, again, for residence. This second time, she came to the home of 
her Aunt, Sarah (“Sallie”) (Hawkins) Baugh, wife of George Hayes 
Baugh, near Taylor’s Station. Mary lived in this family until she was 
nearly seventeen. 

Aunt “Sallie” Baugh continued the lessons in household arts that her 
niece had been learning in the homes of her Grandmother Patty and her 
Great Grandmother Cook. Mary became an excellent cook (famous for 
her white bread), a perfect knitter, and a skillful needlewoman. 

While here at the George Hayes Baugh home, Mary was sent to a 


Z 
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private day school, kept by a Mrs. Cummins, who lived near the present 
Mintonye Cemetery. When that lady decided to return to her former 
home in the East, she sold her furniture. Mary Patty bought her teacher’s 
mahogany chest of drawers, which is still in the Baugh family. 


On November 23, 1843, Mary Patty was married to Jonathan Baugh, 
youngest brother of her uncle-in-law, George Hayes Baugh. Mary chose 
for her mate an upright, hardworking man, who was honorable in all his 
dealings. He neither smoked, chewed, swore, nor drank. He loathed coarse, 
low conversation and would permit none of it in his presence. He and 
Mary went to housekeeping on their own farm, which was near those of 
his brothers, George Hayes and Leonard. 


There, Mary and Jonathan began a busy, busy life. Mary had the first 
cookstove in her township. People came for miles to see it. It was a great 
improvement over the back-breaking method of fireplace cooking. How 
happy she was when her husband purchased a sewing machine for her! 
It saved much hand-sewing for nine children. A list of their children is 
as follows: 


1. Sarah Frances (born August 8, 1845; died August 4, 1846). 

2. Nancy Elizabeth (born November 13, 1846; died February 9, 
1917); married Sylvester Taylor, Jr., of Taylor’s Station, Indiana. 

3. Hannah Ann (born February 18, 1849; died September 18, 1919); 
married Josiah C. Smalley of Hillsborough, Indiana. 

4. Melissa Jane (born April 21, 1851; died November 30, 1942); mar- 
ried John Washington Taylor of Taylor’s Station, Indiana. 

5. Sallie Alice (born April 8, 1853; died October 24, 1874); married 
Fernandez Pearce of Wea Plains, Indiana. 

6. Leonard Hayes Fremont (born September 29, 1856; died October 
28, 1939); married Emma Hollingsworth of Des Moines, Iowa. 

7. William Sylvanus (born November 16, 1859; died January 4, 
1934); married Annie E. Hollingsworth of Wea Plains, Indiana. 

8. Minnie Bell (born April 26, 1864; died May 6, 1865). 

9. Kate Josephine (born November 30, 1868); married John Hayes 
Bone of McConnelsville, Ohio. 


All of these children were born on the home farm near Taylor’s Station 
except the youngest, Kate Josephine, who was born after the family had 
moved to Farmers Institute. She and her husband are faithful members 
of the Friends Church there, being the oldest in the Meeting. 


The Baughs were Lutherans, consequently, their children were brought 
up in that faith—all save the youngest. They attended the Hickory Grove 
Evangelical Lutheran Church at Taylor’s Station. When academy age 
was reached, however, Mary’s thoughts turned to the flourishing Friends 
School—Farmers Institute. Mary and Jonathan’s two older daughters, | 
Nancy and Hannah, rode horseback, every day, to Farmers Institute, 
which was about three miles west of their home. The roads at that time, 
on the Baugh Prairie, were heavy, black mud. After rains, even horseback 
riders could scarcely get through them. 


Therefore, the more easily to educate their children, in 1868, Jonathan 
and Mary (Patty) Baugh bought the former William Hollingsworth 
homestead from Job Windle (Isaac E. Windle’s father). This farm lies 
just a few rods west of what was then the academy, now the Friends 
Church. 


After moving to Farmers Institute, Jonathan Baugh became a breeder 
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of purebred Shorthorn cattle and Poland China hogs. He won many 
prizes with his Shorthorn herds, sometimes taking sweepstakes. He ex- 
hibited at Indiana County Fairs, at Indianapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, and 
other cities. When the Fat Stock Show (now called the International 
Livestock Show) first opened its doors in Chicago, November 5, 1878, 
he was among the exhibitors. 

Jonathan Baugh died at his home, September 18, 1892, at the age of 
seventy-one. He was buried in the Farmers Institute Cemetery. Of him, 
it may well be said: 

“An honest man is the noblest work of God”. 

Mary, his wife, was also scrupulously honest. She often quoted “It is a 
sin to steal a pin”. She told of the lesson that her Grandmother Patty 
taught her, in Ohio. Mary was a small child and had been sent on an 
errand by her grandmother. On the way home, Mary passed a peach 
orchard, heavy with fruit. Many peaches had fallen over the rail fence, 
into the roadway. Thinking they should belong to anyone who picked 
them up, she gathered as many as her little pinafore, made into a pouch, 
would hold. When she arrived home, she joyously showed her treasures 
to Grandmother Patty. But alas and alack! Her grandmother dampened 
Mary’s ardor by saying that taking the peaches without asking the owner 
for them was stealing. She made her small granddaughter go back to the 
orchard, immediately, and put the peaches were she had found them. Thus 
Mary was taught honesty as the old-time Quakers understood it. 

Living once more among Friends at Farmers Institute, Mary rejoined 
the church of her ancestors. None of her children were “birthright” 
Friends, because she had lost her membership when she had married a 
Lutheran. It is interesting to note, however, that at one place or another, 
at one time or another, four of her seven children that lived to be adults 
became Friends. 

Mary’s willing fingers flew in the service of others. Did a child need a 
dress? She bought the goods and made one for it. Was a family burned 
“out of house and home”? Mary made “comforts” and picked geese to 
make feather beds and pillows that they might be warm. Was anyone 
hungry? He was never turned away from Mary’s bounteous board. Her 
cellar was always well filled with many kinds of apples and vegetables, 
fruit preserves, pickles, kraut, apple butter, milk, and sweet home-churned 
butter. It supplied many needs of many people. 

Mary loved flowers. She had a “green thumb”, having success in grow- 
ing almost anything. In her yard were a “mist” tree; hyacinths; snowball, 
syringa, and lilac bushes; bleeding heart; peonies; Star of Bethlehem; daf- 
fodils; tiger and pioneer lilies; 100-leaf, Prairie Rambler, cinnamon, yel- 
low, and red roses; flowering almond; and snow drop. 

Mary was even-tempered. She taught her grandchildren that it is a duty 
to be cheerful, and she set them a good example. She was quick at making 
rhymes and could produce a jolly one on almost any family occasion. She 
bore life’s troubles with sweetness and patience. She knew that best anti- 
dote for sorrow: unselfish service. Down to the very last of her seventy- 
eight years, she was doing something for someone—her family or others. 
Her Bible birthday verse was appropriate: 

“She seeketh wool and flax and worketh willingly with her hands”.— 
Proverbs 31:13. 


Mary (Patty) Baugh died at her home, September 30, 1905, and was 
buried beside her husband in Farmers Institute Cemetery. 
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A HISTORY OF FARMERS INSTITUTE 
MONTHLY MEETING OF FRIENDS 
AND 
ITS COMMUNITY 


by 
Nellie Taylor Raub 


THE FOUNDERS 


About nine miles south and a little west of Lafayette, Tippecanoe Coun- 
ty, Indiana, stands a plain frame church belonging to the Society of 
Friends. It gleams white among beautiful maple trees. Soon the building 
will be one hundred years old. The church organization which occupies it 
antedates the building by twenty-four years and is believed to be the 
oldest church organization in continuous existence in Tippecanoe County. 

This Friends Church has had three different names, the first being 
Flint Creek Preparative Meeting. Friends have ever been fond of nam- 
ing their meetings for the creeks and rivers on, or near, which they have 
settled; hence, this name—Flint Creek. Flint Creek Preparative became 
Greenfield Monthly Meeting in 1844. At the suggestion of John G. Chap- 
pell the name of the Monthly Meeting was changed in 1888 to Farmers 
Institute so that the name of the Meeting and that of the postoffice which 
had been established under the name of Farmers Institute in 1866 would 
be the same, and confusion would be avoided. 

The Monthly Meeting at Farmers Institute has changed buildings, 
once: probably twice. Six generations of Friends have passed in and out 
of its portals; but one hundred twenty-two years of numerous changes and 
varying fortunes have failed to extinguish it. The same Friends Monthly 
Meeting exists today and has a useful place to fill in its modern environ- 
ment. 

The founders of this church were a group of families by the names 
of Hawkins and Hollingsworth, all of whom were interrelated. These 
families are both of old Quaker stock, having come to America in the 
time of William Penn. Some say that seven Hawkins brothers came over 
from England with Penn, on his second voyage. Be that as it may, they 
and the Hollingsworths settled in that part of Penn’s Domain then called 
“The Three Lower Counties” (now the state of Delaware). The Hollings- 
worths were descendants of Valentine Hollingsworth, founder of the fam- 
ily in the United States. He came to America in 1682 and occupied a high 
position in William Penn’s government of Pennsylvania. 

In the 1700’s, some members of the two families and some of their 
children moved on into Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and down the 
Valley of Virginia to the Carolinas. These old-timers liked to name their 
farms: a Hawkins in Maryland called his estate, “Brotherly Kindness”; 
a Hollingsworth in Virginia named his, “Abraham’s Delight”. Abraham’s 
Creek still commemorates his first name and marks the location of his 
farm. Having large families that seemed to be filled with wanderlust, 
these Hawkinses and Hollingsworths (their bloods often intermingled) 
have ramifications in relationships that are now well-nigh impossible to 
trace, as they stretch from coast to coast. 
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The most, at least, of the founders of the Flint Creek Monthly Meeting 
of Friends (now Farmers Institute Monthly Meeting) had lived on farms 
in Butler County, Ohio, in the vicinity of Hamilton. They had all been 
members of Elk Monthly Meeting of Friends, at West Elkton, just over 
the line in what is now Preble County, Ohio. It is interesting to note 
that this meeting, too, is still in existence and that its first members 
were a part of the great migration of Southern Friends to the Northwest 
Territory to escape from the institution of slavery in the very early 
years of the nineteenth century. Elk Monthly Meeting is about thirty 
miles southeast of Richmond, Indiana, and about thirty-five miles north 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Many of the children of these Hawkins and Hollingsworth founders 
had been born in the beautiful Miami River Valley in southwestern Ohio. 
Some of them, as well as their parents, had been married at Elk Monthly 
Meeting. Some of their wives, husbands, and children had been interred 
in the burying ground of that meeting. 


Why, then, did these Ohio Friends uproot themselves a second time 
(some of them had been born in South Carolina)? Since the date of their 
church organization (1828) coincides with the date of the culmination of 
the Elias Hicks Schism in the Friends Church, it might have been that 
separation which was the cause of their moving to Indiana. They were 
Orthodox Friends. 


On the other hand, it might easily have been the New Purchase (1818) 
and the establishment of the new state capital at Indianapolis (1825 )— 
both powerful inducements to the settlement of Indiana—that caused 
their exodus. The New Purchase, a wedge-shaped piece of land, lying in 
the heart of the state, had been bought by the government from the 
Miami, Potawatomie, and Delaware Indians. This purchase opened for 
settlement many thousands of acres of new land. These Hawkins and Hol- 
lingsworth pioneers had large families to provide future homes for, and 
these rich and cheaper (than Ohio) lands may have lured them to join 
the covered-wagon caravans moving West, in order to “set up” their chil- 
dren on farms of their own. 


At any rate, they secured certificates to White Lick Monthly Meeting 
of Friends in Morgan County, Indiana. It was the custom among Friends 
to give members moving to new locations certificates to the Monthly 
Meeting nearest their future homes. As soon as the immigrants were 
barely settled, they were expected to establish a meeting of their own, 
going through the proper Friends’ channels in so doing. 


These pioneers reached Tippecanoe County when it was only two years 
old (1828). Lafayette, a village of log houses and mud streets, was four 
years old. They had to travel the wilderness roads of their day, called 
traces. The following is their probable route: From Ohio, into the White- 
water River Valley, Indiana; thence, to Andersontown (modern Ander- 
son); thence by the so-called “Wilderness Road” to the site of present 
Thorntown; thence, to Tippecanoe County. There was no broad, well- 
built National Road, in their day. That road did not reach Columbus, 
Ohio, until 1833. They traveled by devious ways in order to find good 
water crossings (no bridges) and paths that would require the least 
amount of tree-cutting to make a passage wide enough for the wagons. 
The distance covered in this manner was possibly two hundred miles, 
mostly through virgin forests. 


The Hawkins and Hollingsworth families had entered their lands from 
the government at Crawfordsville. A permanent land office was estab- 
lished there in 1828, although land sales had been conducted at that place 
since December 24, 1824. Joseph Hawkins (wife, Jane Smith) and pos- 
sibly others of the founders, had come to Indiana on land-buying expedi- 
tions, before they had brought their families. Such buyers rode horseback, 
usually. 

These pioneers left their Ohio homes in the fall of 1828. They arrived 
at their destination in October of that year, according to Hannah (Hol- 
lingsworth) Hawkins, youngest daughter of William and Mary (Cook ) 
Hollingsworth and wife of William Evans Hawkins, son of Levi and Mary 
(Evans) Hawkins. Hannah (Hollingsworth) Hawkins, of course, had 
the date of the trip from her parents, as she herself was not quite one 
year old, at the time. She and Mary (Patty) Baugh, wife of Jonathan 
Baugh and granddaughter of Levi and Mary (Evans) Hawkins, and 
James Hawkins, son of James and Susannah (Jones) Hawkins, were 
three babies among the founders. James Hawkins was one year old, and 
Mary Patty, one and a half years old. All three were birthright Friends. 

As nearly as I have been able to ascertain up to the present year 
(1950), this group of Friends consisted of three Hawkins brothers, 
Joseph, James, and Levi and their sister Hannah (Hawkins) Hollings- 
worth and the two Hollingsworth brothers, Joseph and William, together 
with their families. It is most unfortunate that the records of the early 
church (before 1844) have been lost. They were taken, it is said, to a 
bank in Thorntown for safekeeping. There they were not kept safely, 
for they are lost. Practically all of the persons named in the following list 
of these families were later personally known to Mary (Patty) Baugh 
and to Hannah (Hollingsworth) Hawkins. 


I. Joseph Hollingsworth, born in Laurens County, S. C., lst mo., 2, 1766 
His wife, Hannah Hawkins, born in Union County, S. C., 8th mo., 7k 
1783 
Married in Ohio, 1804 


Children: 

A. Amos, born 11th mo., 26, 1812 
married 1lst—Sarah Holman 
married 2nd—Sarah Ann Bowen 

B. Martha, born 12th mo., 22, 1814 
married John Binford 

C. William, born 4th mo., 22, 1817 
married Sarah Meeks 

D. Benjamin, born 6th mo., 16, 1820 
married 1lst—Sarah Ellis 
married 2nd—Jane Miller 
married 3rd—Sarah W. Sleeper 
This Benjamin was to become beloved “Uncle Bennie” to the 

entire neighborhood. f 

E. Joseph, born 10th mo., 1822 
married Hannah Rains 

F. Seth, born 8th mo., 1825 
married 1lst—Mary Foster 
married 2nd—probably Deborah Cox 

G. Mary Ann, born 11th mo., 17, 1827 
Died young 


A son, James, was born to this couple after they came to Tippecanoe 
County. 
II. William Hollingsworth, born in Laurens County, S. C., lst mo., 18, 
1785 
His wife, Mary Cook, born in S. C., 11th mo., 18, 1794 


Their children: 


A. 


18) 


A Sel tol) dope fe 
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Susannah 

Married John Holman 

Elihu 

Married lst—Ann M. Haworth 
Married 2nd—Hannah Coffin 


. John 


Married Sarah Haworth 


. Median 


Died, 1846 


. Asenath 


Died, 1836 


. Olive 


Married Alfred Kelly, 1854 


. Milton 


Married Elizabeth Binford 
Hannah 
Married William Evans Hawkins, 1845 


William and Mary (Cook) Hollingsworth had three more children 
born to them after coming to Indiana; namely, Josephus, Eli, and Addison. 
Their oldest child, Sarah, died in Ohio. This makes a family of twelve 
children, of whom eight came with their parents from the Buckeye State. 
III. Joseph Hawkins, born in Union County, S. C., 7th mo., 8, 1780 

His wife, Jane Smith, born about 1784 


Their children: 


A. 


ery eh ek Ae, 


Martha (eldest) 
Married Baker Guest 


. Charity, born 8th mo., 27, 1807 


Died on the Wea Plains, unmarried, 5th mo., 25, 1879 


. Thomas, born 12th mo., 9, 1809 


Married 1st—Katherine Motter 
Married 2nd—Jane C. McDill 


. William, born Ist mo., 31, 1812 


Married Nancy Sheetz 


. Eliza Ann, born about 1813 


Married Thomas Jones 


. Lavinia 


Married George Jackson 


. Sarah 


Married James Travis 


IV. Levi Hawkins, born in Union County, S. C., Ist mo., 10, 1785, the 
seventh son of the seventh son 
His wife, Mary Evans, born 12th mo., 8, 1792 


Their children: 


A. 


Hannah, born 5th mo., 1810 
Married 1st—Jesse Patty 
Married 2nd—William Ivers 
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B. Joseph, born 7th mo., 16, 1812 
Married Katherine Sheridan 
C. Benjamin, born 1813 
Married lst—Elizabeth Lett 
Married 2nd—Sarah (Baugh) Jones 
Married 3rd—Sarah Ann (Bowen) Hollingsworth 
D. Robert, born 11th mo., 11, 1815 
Married 1lst—Sarah Carter 
Married 2nd— 
. Esther, born 10th mo., 2, 1817 
Married Joseph Heffner 
im oatah 
Married George Hayes Baugh 
. William Evans, born 4th mo., 20, 1821 
Married Hannah Hollingsworth, 1845 
. John, born 6th mo., 15, 1825 
Married Margaret Sheetz 


ee ae 


V. James Hawkins, born in Union County, 8. C., lst mo., 8, 1788 
His wife, Susannah Jones, born near Raleigh, N. C., 4th mo., 12, 1794 
Their children: 


A. Eli Culbertson, born 8th mo,, 1, 1813 
Married 1st—Salina Bratton 
Married 2nd—Fannie Allen 

. Jemima, born 5th mo., 16, 1815 
Married Edwin W. Winship 

. Eliza, born 12th mo., 12, 1817 
Married Moses Fowler 

. Nancy, born 3rd mo., 18, 1819 
Married Thomas Van Meter 

. Martha Jane, born 7th mo., 12, 1822 

Married Adams Earl 

. Alfred, born 3rd mo., 25, 1823 
Died 8th mo., 31, 1833 

. James, born 8th mo., 16, 1827 
Married Jane Sumner 


Qk es seh tel Kone jee 


Three daughters, Elizabeth, Susannah, and Hannah, were born to these 
parents after coming to Indiana. 


Each of the foregoing five heads of families of Friends bought 1000 
acres of land, more or less, established himself on it, and later divided it 
up among his children. Their settlement stretched from the James Haw- 
kins farm (later to be known as the Shadeland Stock Farm) on the Wea 
Plains to the land owned by Levi Hawkins, beginning near Taylor’s Sta- 
tion and reaching nearly to South Raub. Joseph Hawkins, the miller of 
the party, built his grist mill where Bayles Mill now stands and estab- 
lished his homestead on land along the Wea Creek, east of the mill. Levi 
Hawkins lived near Taylor’s Station. Joseph Hollingsworth built his house 
across the road east of the present Farmers Institute Cemetery. His land 
stretched through what become later the John William Baugh and the 
John Johnson farms. William Hollingsworth settled on Flint Creek quite 
near the Friends Church, where it now stands, on the farm later pur- 
chased by Jonathan and Mary (Patty) Baugh and still owned by mem- 
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bers of their family. The original house is still standing. William’s land 
spread southward toward Shawnee Prairie; northward toward the Wea 
Plains; eastward toward the cemetery; westward toward the Big Woods. 

With comfortable roofs built over the heads of their families, the next 
thought of these early Quakers was of building a Meeting House (church). 
The first building was erected in front of the cemetery, one mile east of 
the present church. It may have been of logs, although the first one that 
is now remembered was a frame structure. It was one-story and plain, 
with a sliding shutter, or door, in the middle of its interior, so that the 
men and women could hold separate business meetings, according to 
Friends’ custom in that day. 

What a setting this pioneer church had. “Quaker Grove”, as the com- 
munity has long been called, had some magnificent native forest trees, 
at that time, among them giant oaks, maples, hickories, and black wal- 
nuts. They have long ago disappeared, as well as the “Big Woods” to the 
west; but the place is still pleasantly wooded with second growth, and 
Flint Creek still flows through the midst of it. 

Their homes and Meeting House built, the next community task of 
the founders was to “lay off” a cemetery; death ever stalks the path of 
the pioneer. This was done in 1831, the spot behind the church being 
chosen. There are some unknown and unmarked graves in the oldest part 
of the cemetery. No one has ever been refused burial in this cemetery. 


Levi Hawkins was the first of the adult founders to be placed in the 
new burying ground. He died only six years after moving from Ohio. His 
modest little gravestone, such as old-time Friends favored, is still legible. 
It is among the oldest in the cemetery that can still be read. The inscrip- 
tion is as follows: 

Levi Hawkins 
Departed this life 
7th mo. 25th 1834 
Aged 49-ys. 6 mo. 15 d. 
“ Levi's wife, Mary Evans, died in Ohio, in 1827, and was buried at Elk 
Monthly Meeting at West Elkton. 
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The next adult founder to die was Joseph Hollingsworth. His stone 

was inscribed thus: 
Joseph Hollingsworth 
died 
Ist mo. 2nd. 1843 
Aged 76 yrs. 11 m. 29 d. 

His wife, Hannah Hawkins, died at the home of relatives in Illinois, 

twenty-three years later, and was buried at Ash Grove, Illinois. 


In 1850, death came to Mary (Cook) Hollingsworth, wife of William. 
She had cared for a large brood of children and grandchildren. Her stone 
reads: 

Mary Hollingsworth 
Wife of William Hollingsworth 
died 
3rd. mo. 26th. 1850 
Aged 55 ys. 4 mo. 8 d. 


James Hawkins (Shadeland Stock Farm) also died in 1850. He was 
buried in the Friends’ Cemetery, then nineteen years old. His wife, 
Susannah Jones, lingered five years and then joined her husband in death. 
She was interred beside him. Some years later, their dust was exhumed 
and buried in Greenbush Cemetery, Lafayette, Indiana. 


In 1855, William Hollingsworth passed away and was buried beside 
his wife, Mary (Cook) Hollingsworth. On his stone is this engraving: 
William Hollingsworth 
died 
9th mo. 24th. 1855 
Aged 70 ys. 8 mo. 6 d. 


Joseph Hawkins and his wife, Jane Smith, were buried in Provault 
Cemetery, near Taylor’s Station. 


It seems a pity that all of the heads of the founding families could not 
sleep in death, in the little cemetery that they plotted, one hundred nine- 
teen years ago. Some of their children, grandchildren, great grandchil- 
dren, and great, great grandchildren lie buried there. A sweeter, quieter 
spot could not be found in which to rest after the storm of life is over. 
Beautiful trees surround it. Their leaves are tender, misty greens, pinks, 
and yellows, in the spring. They turn to deep green in the summer and 
to brilliant reds and yellows, in the autumn. Birds sing and nest, unmo- 
lested; squirrels frisk and chatter, unafraid; rabbits sit, statuesque, among 
the graves. In winter, the naked trunks of the trees stand out black against 
the snow. Blessed peace—I think I may say a Quaker peace—hovers over 
the place, at any season. 


These founders did not keep diaries, and their early church records 
are lost. However, a few tales from their lives have trickled down the 
years to us. 


A letter to me from Aquila Hollingsworth Binford, under date of 3-29- 
1909, tells something of the journey from Ohio through the Indiana 
wilderness. He was a son of Martha (Hollingsworth) Binford, who was 
a daughter of Joseph and Hannah (Hawkins) Hollingsworth. The party 
knew its destination was on Wea Creek, or near it. The boys had Jew’s 
harps and could make them say so plainly, “Wee-aw. Wee-aw.” Aquila 
states in his letter that his mother often told her children how much she 
and her relatives had enjoyed this trip from Ohio. 


a 


We, of this generation, would not consider a journey over a similar road 
much fun. Yet this company of brothers, sisters, fathers, mothers, uncles, 
aunts, and cousins must have resembled a huge family picnic. They cooked 
their meals outdoors and camped by and in their wagons, at night. One 
Hawkins brother’s outfit consisted of one four-horse wagon, one two-horse 
wagon, one led horse, twenty-five sheep, and twenty-five cattle. If each 
of the five heads of families had an equal equipment (and he probably 
had) the pageant was enough to startle the deer, parrokets, wood pi- 
geons, and squirrels of the primeval forest, let alone the Indians, who 
must have watched this entrance into their former domain with sad and 
jealous eyes. 


William Hollingsworth (wife Mary Cook) was something of a poet. 
His grandson, Ernest M. Hollingsworth (son of Josephus), living at 
Vermilion Grove, Illinois, has sent me some of William’s verses: 


Fear thou the Lord, and thou shalt then 
Have nothing else to fear; 

Make thou His precepts thy delight; 
He'll make thy wants His care. 


Another poem was composed by William on the months. It begins with 
Sixth Month, the first five months being omitted, I suppose no one, now, 
knows why. 


Sixth Month 
Now the lads and lasses, daily; 
In their summer dress are seen, 
While all nature smiles most gaily 
In its nature, charming green. 
Seventh Month 
Hark. The drums and cannon rattle 
Echoing through the ethereal sky; 
Not to call the field of battle, 
But to keep the Fourth of July. 
Eighth Month 
Now the reapers cease their hurry 
And the bustle of the field. 
Now the apple, peach, and cherry, 
Sweet refreshments yield. 
Ninth Month 
Now the swift advancing season 
Cools and chills the morning air. 
Guard your person well in reason 
Lest the ague be your fare. 
Tenth Month 
Behold Indian Summer. 
Mark cold winter joys behind. 
Provide your firewood, grain, and fodder. 
Let your cattle shelter find. 
Eleventh Month 
Now, naked and bare, the trees’ 
Leaves thick on the ground do lay 
To protect the roots thereof from the freeze 
Till the south wind blow the freeze away. 
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Twelfth Month 
The cock proclaims the coming day 
And calls to labor slumbering man 
The new year rolls the old away 
And marks a nick on life’s short span. 


Time seems to creep, but swiftly flies. 
Each passing moment kindly cries, 
“Unthinking mortals, stop and hear. 
Remember, age and death are near.” 


The pioneer mothers brought rose plants, lily and other bulbs, herbs, 
flower, and vegetable seeds with them, so that they could make their new 
homes resemble the old ones they had left in Ohio. Yellow pioneer lilies 
and Bouncing Bet are still growing in this neighborhood; and unless re- 
cently destroyed there are still hundred-leaf, cinnamon, and Harrison’s 
roses, lilacs, and calamus to be found in some yards and gardens, all dat- 
ing back to Ohio. 

The distance from their homes did not deter these founders from at- 
tending meeting though some of them had to go eight miles, or more. 
The roads were abominable, and the only means of travel was by horse- 
drawn vehicles, or by horseback. This indomitable spirit of religious 
faithfulness is in strange contrast with that lack of zeal which many of us 
exhibit today. We have automobiles and good roads; and yet some find 
it hard to attend church, regularly. However, this early church training 
(largely silent meetings) made an indelible mark on some of the young 
Friends of that day. An extract from a Kankakee, Illinois, Atlas, 1883, 
says of Eli Culbertson Hawkins (son of James and Susannah (Jones) 
Hawkins of Shadeland Stock Farm): 

“In his religious views, he is broadly charitable and liberal, believing 
the views of his forefathers (Friends) to be as Christianizing and elevat- 
ing as any”. 


EARLY ADDITIONS TO FLINT CREEK PREPARATIVE MEETING 

In the 1830’s and 40’s, the little church received recruits from other 
states, who added strength to the community. Two strong pillars of the 
meeting arrived when Buddell Sleeper and his wife, Elizabeth Welch, 
came in 1835. They contributed long and useful lives to the Farmers 
Institute neighborhood and lie buried in its cemetery. Their granddaugh- 
ter, Elizabeth (Windle) Chappell, lives at Farmers Institute. She has a 
picture of them taken in their Quaker costumes. They had never worn 
any other kind in their entire lives. Later, in this booklet, will be found a 
sketch of them and one of Patience (Burroughs) Sleeper, Buddell Sleep- 
er’s mother, our first recorded minister. Both sketches are contributed by 
Elizabeth (Windle) Chappell. 

In the spring of 1836, Dr. Turner Welch brought his wife, Esther Fallis, 
and five children, from Ohio. He settled near West Point. The pioneers 
were happy to welcome their first physician. His wife became homesick, 
and they returned to Ohio, after a few years; but they came back in 1846 
and spent the remainder of their lives in this community and were buried 
in the Farmers Institute cemetery. Their painted portraits hang in the 
Tippecanoe Historical Museum at Lafayette, Indiana, and show how 
Friends of their day dressed. A granddaughter, Letitia (Welch) Lutz, 
lives in West Lafayette, Indiana.* | 

Taking some names at random from the earliest preserved minutes, 
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1844, up to the founding of the Boarding School in 1851, we find the fol- 
lowing: first women’s clerk, 1844, Phebe G. Taylor, with Ruth Ann Stan- 
ton, assistant; first women overseers, 1844: Hannah (Hawkins) Hollings- 
worth, Jane Koons, Anna Lewis, and Elizabeth Moon; Rachel Rhode; 
Thomas Rhode; Mary Kenworthy; Unity Harris; Ruth Ellis; Jacob De- 
mitts and his wife, Rebecca; Joseph N. Taylor; Mary Hockett; Asenath 
Horner; David Mendenhall; Enoch Moon; Rachel Ellis; Martha Bales; 
Perry Mote; Chalkly Stanton; Nicholas Stevenson and his wife, Anna; 
Hannah Adset; Ascha Sutton; Henry Miller, his wife, Charity Lewis, their 
children, Elizabeth Ann, Absolam, Susannah, and Martha Emily, and 
Henry Miller’s nephew, Henry Miller, Jr.; William S. Morris; William 
Denny and Beulah, his wife; Diadema Newlin, Rachel McMillen; Charity 
Maxwell; Cynthia Ann Moffet; Hanak Maris; Mary C. Middleton; Abra- 
ham Ellis; Thomas Hoover; Layton Hawkins; and Amos Garnet. 


* Letitia (Welch) Lutz has passed away recently (1950). She was buried beside 
her husband, O. Perry Lutz, in Farmers Institute Cemetery. 


FARMERS INSTITUTE (THE BOARDING SCHOOL) 


Friends have always stood for higher education. About the middle of 
the 19th Century, the Greenfield Monthly Meeting began to plan an 
academy for their children and any others who might wish to attend. 
It was to be a Boarding School, and they decided to name it, Farmers 
Institute. The following advertisement appeared in the Lafayette Daily 
Courier, November 4, 1851: 


“Farmers Institute of Tippecanoe Co., J. G. Fish, Pri’p., located eight 
miles southwest of Lafayette, a little west of the Friends Meeting House 
in Wayne Tow’p. (now Union) will be open for the reception of students 
on 2nd day, 11 mo. 


“The school will be taught in a large new and commodious house, in 
a beautiful location, is furnished with a new and complete Philosophical, 
Chemical and Astronomical apparatus, worth $500; together with a new 
and elegant Maniken, of Hiatt Manufacture, worth $500. 


“Also;—Astronomical, Physiological, Geographical Maps, Etc. All of 
which will be exhibited and explained by the Principal on seventh day 
previous to opening the school, at 1 o’clock P. M. Tuition from three to 
seven dollars for four months. From 2 to 3 Scientific Lectures will be 
given weekly by the teacher during the term. ; 


“Buddle Sleeper, Henry Miller, Wm. Hawkins, Henry Koons, Elihu 
Hollingsworth—Board of Directors. 


“Board for students $1 per week.” 


The response to this advertisement was hearty—and no wonder with 
board at that figure. Boys and girls came from Lafayette, Thorntown, 
Stockwell, and other neighborhoods, as well as from Ohio. Eventually, so 
many come that the Boarding House (about twenty-five rooms) could not 
hold them all. Some students had to be accommodated in Quaker homes 
near the school and a second story added to the school building. There 
were many day students, also, sons and daughters of the neighboring 
farmers. They walked, or rode horseback to school. Each Wednesday the 
entire school marched to the Meeting House, one mile east, for Fourth 
Day Meeting. All of the students, whether Friends or not, must needs 
make this trek in the middle of the week. It was often an entirely silent 
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meeting after they got there. This was before regular pastors served in 
the Friends Church. No one spoke in either First Day, or Fourth Day, 
Meetings unless moved by the Spirit. There was no singing. After one hour 
of meditation, the youth marched back to school. 

Farmers Institute enjoyed a fine reputation. Many of its students, both 
Friends and non-Friends, spoke of it, in later years, lovingly and respect- 
fully. One wonders at the serious-mindedness of the youth clubs of that 
day. As proof of this, a reproduction is given of one of the programs of 
the “Literary Union” of Farmers Institute. The program on a double 
sheet, is dainty, with scalloped edges, top, bottom, and right side. There 
is a stippled inner edge, all around, one fourth inch wide. A picture of a 
tree is underneath the words, Farmers Institute. 


EXHIBITION AT 
FARMERS’ INSTITUTE 
Third Month, 17th, 1854 


ORDER OF EXERCIZES 


Address. OuraCountry.. 7. tee eee ee) ee James E. Holeman 
Orato Us INOUlaniSt 2 4. oa Sen wr reenter rags cs 3s, enone ee - R. B. Welch 
Wectiite-=7 OLeMPerancess 2. na 8 ee ee ee oe Addin Hollingsworth 
Colloquy 

Oration—Influence of Christianity............................ Mary Emily Sleeper 
PNACEESG— I CLSCVELANCC! 0 teen ee ee ieee ee ea ee Tellemacus Lewis 
@ariOn = ULV ChLORW 10) a, oat ee ener Ue ele eee Harriet O’Neall 
NC CESS REM ASt tea eee wee Reenter tect er Fer ee Mary A. Kelly 
WD iSsel tation“ TOOT CSSION aay. ete ee sie, cs 2c. Jos. Hollingsworth 
Colloquy 

7aNO Ve Wend BB 0 Va ai eee ROR ce. Wie Se aa, 2 A Walter D. Jay 
Oran Ot CO LWEICLCIie ELIS LOGY, 2 tem eee ee ee eee ore ee Silas Insley 
Dissertation—The North Star of Our Age._...._.-..----2-.2e ee. Susan Jay 
PGA RC SS tL LIGLOLY femere sate tee Be en see fener ie Noe Po ears James Moon 
Colloquy 

Oration—The Cultivation of the Mind..................2...222-.2..... A. M. Coffeen 
PCO LCS SIE CCC OLN. are eke eee cen ye eee ee ae Milton Jay 
Oraricn a SDOLSION Cielo Un sain eines eee ee ee ee Wile Cabiall 
Colloquy 

PNGOTESS——aarle no CUCEN ts oe ee eer eee eens: Martha A. Sleeper 
Pissentation=—— ne Mind ss ated ee ee es Jasper Manlove 
Oration ne opiritiot. the Limes 4) |. Turner Butterworth 
(NG (9 FRERSA 21 BGA BE Pout bel aie eb be ha aS alee le Mary J. Denton 


Luse Print, Lafayette 

One wonders how a modern high school body of students and their 
parents would react to such a program. Most of the audience would 
probably be asleep (or missing!) by the first “Colloquy”. 

What did these young people study? We find the answer in the 
Women’s Greenfield Monthly Meeting Minutes for 8 mo., 1866: 

Branches taught the past year: 

Reading, Writing, Spelling, Arithmetic, English, Grammar, Geography, 
History, Chemistry, Physiology, Higher Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Greek and Latin Languages. 

This period of the Friends’ Boarding School, known as Farmers Insti- 
tute, probably parallels the time of greatest expansion of the Friends 
Church. Many families bought property and moved into the neighbor- 
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hood for the express purpose of educating their children under the aus- 
pices of Friends. The community was full of life because it was overflow- 
ing with young people, who always enliven any locality with their energy 
and pranks. Quaker boys and girls were full of fun. Having largely to 
invent their own amusements, they displayed resourcefulness and talent 
in their games. Cupid moved in on the school, and many future matches 
were made while lessons were being learned. 

The Boarding House was always carefully supervised by Friends, who 
were employed by the School Board to live with the students and look 
after their food, health, and conduct. 

Some of these supervisors were the following: 

Benjamin Hollingsworth and his second wife, Jane Miller 

Elwood Stanley and his wife, Martha, from Rich Square Monthly 
Meeting, Iowa 

Jonathan Owens and his wife, Asenath, 1865 

Jeremiah A. Grinnell and his wife, Martha 

Reuben L. Roberts, 1865 

Alfred and Elizabeth Butler, 1867 

William B. Pusey and Mary E. Pusey, 1869 

Minerva Lamb 

Mordecai White 

A part of the Boarding House is still standing and is so-called. In the 
busiest days of the Academy, when there were 75 to 125 students, the 
Boarding House was crowded to the eaves. It has long been used as a 
home for the caretaker of the church. When Matilda and Milton Butler 
lived there with their large family, there were about 15 vacant rooms. 
These made wonderful places to play “keeping house” for their youngest 
daughter, Emma, and her little friends. 

Some years ago, half or more, of the old building was torn down, and 
the good material from it used to repair what remains standing. It is now 
the home of Gertrude and Frank Hahn. Gertrude Hahn has taught the 
Primary Class in our Sabbath School for thirty years. 

Farmers Institute had a good library of leather-bound books. Addi- 
tional volumes were purchased through the years until, by 1874, the 
library was truly outstanding for its time and place. It is unpleasant to 
relate that persons without permission have removed many choice vol- 
umes until now it is merely a skeleton library. It should be locked and 
what is left of it kept as a memento of the days when books were scarce 
and expensive. 

The principals of Farmers Institute were of unusually high caliber. 


Their names were as follows: 
le): Geebish 
Moses Cobb Stevens 
Joseph Addison Clark 
William and Mary Pusey 
Jasper Manlove 
Cyrus Lindley 
Harvey Marion LaFollette, Jr. 
Anson Burlingham (“Burley”) Jones 
William Seward Nesbitt 
. Lucius Ward 


Moses Cobb Stevens was born in Windham, Maine, 7-5-1827. He was 
a graduate of Friends School, Providence, Rhode Island, and taught in 
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various eastern schools before coming West. Farmers Institute was lucky 
to have so excellent a teacher. While here, he married Sarah (Dicks) 
Cooper. They moved to Salem, Ohio, where Moses was Superintendent 
of Schools for nine years. In 1880, he came to Purdue University, acting 
as librarian and registrar, for three years. He then became professor of 
mathematics and later head of the department. He continued in this 
work for nineteen years. He was secretary of the Board of Trustees of 
Purdue University from 1885 to 1889, being the first member of the 
university teaching staff to be called upon for this duty, in addition to 
regular teaching hours. 

A contemporary wrote of him: 

“It is impossible to convey to those who did not know him, personally, 
a sense of his fine character and estimable qualities; he expected thorough 
work from all his students and had no tolerance with the negligent or 
incompetent. In spite of these rigid classroom requirements, he was prob- 
ably the best beloved instructor who ever served the university.” 

Moses and Sarah Stevens quietly helped deserving students to go 
through Purdue University. Many a promising poor boy roomed in their 
attic, free of charge. Moses died in 1910, and Sarah, a few years later. 
Both were birthright Friends. Sarah’s maiden name was Dicks. I have 
wondered if she might have been related to the famous preacher, Zacha- 
riah Dicks. 

Moses and “Sallie” aften attended our Meeting during their residence 
in West Lafayette, driving out in their own conveyance. Moses generally 
spoke a few words in Meeting, frequently closing his remarks with the 
last lines of “Thanatopsis”: 

“So live that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan which moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 

Eighth month, 1866, Mary Jarrett was appointed to assist Joseph 
Addison Clark in the higher department and Eunice Coffin was appointed 
to take charge of the primary school. 

Jasper Manlove was a favorite teacher. 


Harvey Marion LaFollette, Jr.. was a nephew of the famous senator 
from Wisconsin, Robert M. LaFollette, Sr., the Progressive Republican. 
Some years after leaving Farmers Institute, H. M. LaFollette, Jr., was 
elected State Superintendent of Public Instruction for Indiana. Finally, 
he left the teaching profession and bought a coal mine in Tennessee. He 
became very prosperous, with offices in New York City. A town near the 
mine is named for him—LaFollette—only there they give it the French 
pronunciation. 


H. M. LaFollette, Jr., received his early training at a Friends’ School 
at Thorntown, Indiana; but whether he ever became a Friend, I have 
been unable to learn. Of all the principals at Farmers Institute, he was 
probably the most highly educated, having finished his schooling at the 
Sorbonne, Paris, France. H. M. LaFollette, Jr., brought his young brother, 
Grant, with him to Farmers Institute, where he attended the academy. 
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“Burley” (Burlingham) Jones also left teaching and operated a drug 
store at Lebanon, Indiana, until his death. He married Anna Bone, first 
cousin of J. Hayes Bone. 


William Seward Nesbitt was not a Friend, but he married one of our 
members, Sarah (“Sallie”) Winston, younger daughter of Pleasant and 
Chloe Ann (Sleeper) Winston. W. S. Nesbitt was born in New York City 
5-11-1856, of Scotch-Irish descent. His father died when Seward was a 
small boy, and his mother married again. He came with his mother and 
stepfather to Tippecanoe County. When old enough, he took up teaching 
in order to earn money to enable him to enter medical training. He taught 
in our academy in the winter and attended medical college at Louisville, 
Kentucky, in the summer. After marriage, he practiced medicine at 
Dayton, Indiana, until his death 3-4-1936. He and “Sallie” Nesbitt had 
two children: Louise and William Seward, both of whom are living. 


Lucius Ward was the last teacher to hold school in the upper room of 
our present church building. He was a birthright Friend from North 
Carolina, a relative of the Chappell family. He was truly a spiritually 
minded young man who was well-liked. He died shortly after leaving 
Farmers Institute. 


Elmer Waters has informed me that a Mr. and Mrs. LeFevre taught 
in the old township school, just prior to the re-opening of the academy. 
As we have noted, the school was conducted by Friends until 1874. After 
this, it became a public school, next a private subscription academy 
(beginning with LaFollette, I believe) and then, a Township High School. 


Edward Newton Reser, son of Harvey and Sarah (Waymire) Reser, 
was born in Sheffield Township, Tippecanoe County. He was the first 
principal of our school after it was moved west a short distance to the 
two-room, one story, public schoolhouse. He was an artist and did many 
clever and beautiful things for his students. He, too, quit teaching and 
became a very successful conductor of European tours. He crossed the 
Atlantic more than 80 times. While principal in our school, he taught the 
higher subjects, and Elizabeth Jessup, a Friend from Eagletown, Indiana, 
taught the primary grades. 


Other primary teachers prior to the removal of the high school to the 
public schoolhouse were Fannie Taylor, Annie Jessup, Louella Stallard, 
and Sallie Winston. 


John H. Gildersleeve from Pennsylvania followed E. N. Reser. Mr. 
Gildersleeve was an excellent teacher both in our public school and in 
our Sabbath School. 


With our next teacher, Carey W. Kendall, all subjects beyond the 
Fighth Grade were dropped. At this time it became optional with the 
teacher whether he should teach advanced subjects. Some Farmers Insti- 
tute students transferred to the Mintoyne School where J. Hayes Bone 
was teaching, as he was willing to teach college preparatory subjects. 


Our public school, offering the eight grades of common schoo] subjects 
continued until 1911, when a consolidated Union Township School was 
erected about one mile south of Shadeland. Some of the last grade teachers 
at Farmers Institute were Mary Lutz, Amy Jester and Lydia Ilgenfritz. 
Union Township Consolidated School was burned to the ground in 1941. 
Another was at once erected and is considered one of the finest township 
schools in Tippecanoe County. 
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SCHOOLMATES OF KATE J. BAUGH, WHO FINISHED SCHOOL AT FARMERS 
INSTITUTE IN 1886 


Alida, Sallie, Will, Frank, Emma Phillips, Children of Oscar and Eliza- 
beth Ann (Miller) Phillips. 

Will, Frank, Addie, and Arthur Moon, Children of James and Mary 
Moon. 

Lottie Crouch, Thorntown, Indiana. 

Grant LaFollette, Thorntown, Indiana. 

George and Jessie Shelby, Children of Mr. and Mrs. John Shelby of 
Shelby’s Grove, Indiana. 

Anna Rubottom, Daughter of Dixon and Hannah Rubottom. 

Clark M. and Anna Hockett, nephew and niece of Job Osborn. 

Charlie H. Lowder, a relative of Jennie Wasson. 

Lillie and Charles Symonds, Children of Alpheus and Asenath (Osborn ) 
Symonds. 

Rollin W., Eva, Letitia, Justin Stanley, Children of Elam and Elizabeth 
(Osborn) Stanley. 

Oliver and Elizabeth (Bessie) Osborn, Children of Job and Hannah 
(Sleeper ) Osborn. 

Anna Kernodle, Thorntown. 

George and Elmer Waters, sons of John Waters. 

Anna Welch, sister of John Welch. 

Zora Smith, Lebanon, Indiana. 

Alice O. Hollingsworth, Del Rey, Illinois. 

Allen, William, John Cutrell, sons of Lewis and Elizabeth Cutrell. 

Jennie Ratliff 

Mary Argo, niece of Mrs. Robinson, a teacher’s wife. 

Nannie, Emma, Edward Johnson, Children of John and Catherine 
Johnson. 

Minnie S. Lewis 

Ottie Robinson 

Myrtle, Frank, and Annie Wasson, Children of Asa and Jennie Wasson. 

Nettie, Allen, Tom Smalley, children of the widow, Sarah Smalley. 

Webb Stanley, nephew of Job Osborn. 

Sallie and Virginia (Jennie) Winston, Children of Pleasant and Chloe 
Ann (Sleeper) Winston. 

Mandie Wagner 

Charlie Wray 

Ferdinand Whitehead 

Olive, Anna, Edgar, Alida, Marietta Butler, Children of Milton and 
Matilda (Timberlake) Butler. 

Jane D. and Herman Hollingsworth, Children of Josephus and Dorcas 
Hollingsworth. 

William Porter, Calvin, Marietta, Corwin Hollingsworth, Children of 
John and Sarah (Haworth) Hollingsworth. 

Susannah, Addison, Edgar Miller, Children of Absalom and Sarah (Hol- 
man) Miller. 

Allen Jay, William Sleeper Windle, sons of Isaac E. and Mary E. 
(Sleeper) Windle. 

Gurney and Charles C. Chappell, sons of John J. and Eliza (Patterson ) 
Chappell. 

Howard Sleeper, son of Isaiah and Hannah (Elliot ) Sleeper. 
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SOME SAMPLINGS FROM THE OLD MINUTES 


It may be of interest to present-day members to learn of the actions 
of old-time Friends as disclosed in the Minutes. 

The following is the opening minute in Book I: 

A record of the proceedings of Greenfield Monthly Meeting of Friends 
wnich was opened and held at the Meeting House, formerly Flint Creek, 
Wayne Township, Tippecanoe Co., Ind., on the 15th day of the sixth 
inonth 1844. 

Buddell Sleeper was appointed Clerk for the day. A part of the com- 
mittee by our last Quarterly Meeting to attend the opening of the meet- 
ing aforesaid produced the following extract (namely) the Friends that 
were appointed to visit Sugar River Monthly Meeting and Flint Creek 
and Pine Creek Preparative Meetings on account of their request for a 
Monthly Meeting at Flint Creek, reported that a part of the committee 
had attended thereto and that after deliberating together upon the sub- 
ject were united in judgment that the welfare of Society would be pro- 
moted by granting said request, which report was approved by the meet- 
ing and Greenfield Monthly Mtg. was granted and said preparators di- 
rected to be held agreeably to said request and Wright Cook, Hugh Mof- 
fitt, (Stephen Kersey) Solomon Allen, Catherine Elliott, Tacy Cloud. 
Elizabeth Folger and Mary Madden were appointed to attend the open- 
ing of said Meeting on the third Seventh Day in Sixth Month next and 
were directed to report to next Quarterly Meeting. Taken from the Min- 
utes of Western Quarterly Meeting of Friends held 5-11-1844. 

Alfred Hadley, 
Mary Morrison, 
Clerks 

Another entry: 

On 5-20-1865, a Committee consisting of Job Windle, Elihu Hollings- 
worth, and Isaiah H. Sleeper, appointed to consider the propriety of in- 
creasing and improving the facilities of the school, report they are in 
favor of adding a story to the schoolhouse. The probable cost of which 
in fitting up for use will be $2000, with which the meeting unites and 
directs the clerk to forward the subject to the Monthly Meeting for its 
approval. 

Elihu Hollingsworth, Clerk. 

In addition to all business matters and careful entry of all certificates 
received from incoming members from other Monthly Meetings and all 
certificates given to other Monthly Meetings for Friends removing from 
our neighborhood, these Minutes show the personal oversight of members 
then common among Friends. 

One of the most strictly guarded institutions was that of marriage. A 
couple intending to marry had to inform the Monthly Meeting at least 
one month ahead of the marriage, thus: 

“Allen Jay and Martha Ann Sleeper inform this Meeting of their in- 
tention to marry 8 mo. 1854.” 

After such a communication, the Monthly Meeting immediately ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate to see that “all was clear” for this mar- 
riage to be consummated. If no obstacles could be found to the marriage 
(such as parents’ objections, entanglements with others, etc.) the com- 
mittee so reported to the next Monthly Meeting. The Monthly Meeting 
then gave its consent to the marriage, which must take place at the 
church, or in a Quaker home, in accordance with the Quaker usage. The 
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couple stood up before an assemblage of Friends and spoke their own 
vows with no assistance from anyone else. Afterwards, the bride and 
groom and their friends signed the marriage certificate. The marriage was 
promptly recorded in the Minutes of the Monthly Meeting. 

It was considered very wrong to be married by a minister (of any 
church), or to attend a wedding of any person not a Friend, or to marry 
a non-Friend. Quakers were nearly as strict as Catholics on “marrying out 
of unity” with our church. The only difference was that, by some means, 
some Quakers obtained forgiveness for “marrying out” and retained their 
membership in the Friends Church. Many did not, and thus valuable 
members were often lost. 

A case in point, though not of our Meeting, is that of “Uncle Joe” Can- 
non, for many years Speaker of the House of Representatives. He was a 
birthright Friend, residing in Parke County, Indiana, a cousin of our 
Farmers Institute Hollingsworths, whom he greatly resembled. He fell 
in love with Mary Reed, a Methodist, and married her. Of course, a 
Quaker committee, headed by Nathan Pickett, came to investigate and 
to reproach him for “going out in marriage” without having asked permis- 
sion of the Meeting. They asked him to express regret, and this he would 
not do; so he was disowned. He did not, however, become a member of any 
other church. 

His wife felt very sorry that she had been the cause of this trouble 
between him and his church; but this difference in religion, nor any other 
difference, ever separated him from the woman he loved. He used the 
opportunity to tease her, however, saying that the committee came to 
see him only four months after marriage. Had they come much later, his 
answer might have been different. 

The report that that committee brought back to its Monthly Meeting 
was no doubt summed up in two words: “No satisfaction.” 

Other items from our Minutes: 

Overseers complain of a member being guilty of unchaste conduct. 

This Meeting is asked to treat with a member for not attending Meet- 
ing. 

This Meeting is asked to treat with a member who has acknowledged 
herself a Hicksite. This Meeting complains of a member for refusing to 
live with her husband and for getting a divorce. 

A member is complained of for tale bearing. 

A member is complained of for not conforming in dress and address 
and for attending the marriage of another Friend, not accomplished ac- 
cording to discipline. 

After receiving such complaints, the Monthly Meetings appointed com- 
mittees to investigate the charges and report to the next Monthly Meet- 
ing. Many times the infractions of the discipline were forgiven by the 
Meeting and the erring ones led gently back into the fold. Sometimes 
the treatment was not gentle. 

We must not forget, however, that the motives of our Quaker forbears 
centered in the spiritual values of life and that they tried to the best of 
their ability to keep their members “unspotted from the world.” By so 
doing, they believed, all could be led to choose the good life. 


The “Queries” are a part of our Discipline. Quoting from the Discipline 
of Western Yearly Meeting of Friends for 1890, we note their purpose: 


“To be read, considered, and answered by each Preparative and Month- 
ly Meeting once each year, in order to convey an explicit account to the 
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Quarterly Meeting next preceding the Yearly Meeting, and thence a 
summary is to be forwarded to the Yearly Meeting.” 

The Queries have been changed somewhat, from generation to gen- 
eration. There is one Query in our old Minutes which runs something 
like this: What is the state of love among members in your Meeting? This 
quaint answer follows: “Fair to middling”. Evidently, some brothers and 
sisters were not in full accord. 


ADJACENT MEETINGS 


There was a Preparative Friends Meeting called Pine Creek. It was 
about twelve miles west of the present Farmers Institute Monthly Meet- 
ing, on the west side of the Wabash River. A note in our Minutes states 
that Pine Creek Preparative was discontinued, 9th month, 1848. 

We received at least one family from the Pine Creek Meeting; namely, 
Henry Miller, his first wife, Charity Lewis, and their minor children and 
Henry’s nephew, 9th month, 1845. 

The other and nearer Meeting was the Wea Plains Meeting. All that 
remains to remind us of its existence is the burying ground, where a few 
stones remain. Sarah Crockett, wife of Franklin S. Crockett, was a birth- 
right Friend, her parents, Sarah Hoover and William T. Murdock, being 
members of the Wea Plains Meeting. At our Meeting, 3rd month, 1848, the 
subject of the Wea Plains Meeting House was introduced. It was the 
property of Sugar River Monthly Meeting, as I understand it. 

Sarah Hoover’s father, Frederick Hoover, and Andrew Hoover, Jr., were 
among the early Friends who settled at Farmers Institute. Frederick 
Hoover’s home was a station for the Underground Railway and, accord- 
ing to his great grandson, William M. Crockett, on at least one occasion, 
Frederick took slaves all the way to Canada. These Hoovers and Herbert 
Clark Hoover date back to Andrew Hoover, a Friend, who came to the 
United States before the French and Indian War. 

Andrew Hoover, Jr., built the house where Elizabeth Chappell now 
resides and sold his farm to Allen and Martha Jay in 1855. Apparently 
he removed from Farmers Institute community at that time. 


RELIGIOUS VISITORS 


Through the years, we have been privileged to have many religious 
visitors. These came, largely, from other Indiana Meetings; however, a 
few came from Illinois; a few, from Ohio; and a few, from Iowa. The fol- 
lowing names are taken from the Minutes between 1844 and 1868: 


James Owens and Aaron Cosand from Honey Creek M. M., 1851. 

Mary Thomas and Sarah G. Branson from Chester M. M., 1852. 

Dorcas Hunt and Asenath Maris from Bloomfield M. M., 1853. 

John Howard from Richland M. M., and Moses Haskins from Pleas- 
ant Plain M. M., 1854. 

Ann Thornburg from Walnut Ridge M. M., and Sarah Smith from Mil- 
ford M. M., 1853. 

Andrew D. Tomlison and Nathan Pickett from Bloomfield M. M., 1855. 

Asbahna Rayle and Vashti Rayle from Bloomfield M. M., 1856. 

Prudence Teague from Wabash M. M. and John Overman from Mis- 
sissinewa M. M., 1857. 

Prudence Teague came again with Jennie Jones, 1857. 

Jeremiah Grinnell and Joshua Trueblood from Blue River M. M., 1858. 
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Asaph and Sarah Hiatt from Richland M. M., 1859. 

Jane Jones from Lynn Grove M. M., Iowa, and Jane H. Hollingsworth 
from Spring Creek M. M., Iowa, 1859. 

Anna Thornburg came again with Anna Moore and with Elias Bunda, 
as assistant companion, 1860. 

Wright Cook from Elwood M. M. With John Haworth from Vermillion 
M. M., 1860. 

Mary Ann Rich and Ann Hadley from Honey Creek M. M., 1860. 

Hugh Woody and James Rosenberger from Sugar Plain M. M., 1861. 

Margaret M. Bradfield from Greenwood M. M., and Margaret and 
Zenos Carey from Westfield M. M., (about 1863). 

Dorcas Hunt (a minister), Rachel H. Woodward (a minister) the lat- 
ter’s husband, William H. Woodward, Dorcas Hunt’s companions, Stephen 
and Mary E. Breed, all from Bloomfield M. M., 1863. 

Prudence Teague came again with Susanna J. Coppoc, 1864. 

William E. Morris, an elder, from Sugar Plain M. M., 1864. 

Isaac Jay, a minister, and his wife, Rhoda Jay, an elder, from Missis- 
sinewa M. M., 1865. 

Hugh Woody and Abel H. Norris from Sugar Plain M. M., 1865. 

Joseph Bowerman, husband and companion to Phebe Bowerman, from 
Oswego M. M., N. Y., 1865. 

Anna Thornburg, a minister, from Westfield M. M. and her assistant 
from same Meeting. Both ladies accompanied by Nathan A. Clark, an 
elder, endorsed by Union Q. M., probably 1865 or 1866. 

Nathan Elliott and Peter Elliott from Sugar Plain M. M., 1867. 


Joseph Pickett, a minister, from Pleasant Hill M. M. with John P. 
Wright, an elder, from Honey Creek M. M., 1867. 

Nathan Elliott, a minister, 1867. 

The old-time Friends generally traveled in pairs. The first named visi- 
tor was usually a minister; the second named was designated his or her 
“companion”. Those were horse-and-buggy days, and the “companion” was 
no doubt helpful. 

In November 1889, we had the pleasure of Meetings with John Henry 
and Robert Douglas. They revived our Meeting mightily. 


David Douglas held meetings in December, 1886. 


QUARTERLY MEETING AND OTHER MEETINGS 


Children’s Day in June was a beautiful and much-looked-forward-to 
occasion. Garden flowers decked the whole front of the church. Each little 
child was garbed in his or her best and had been carefully trained to 
speak “a piece” or sing a song. 

One little performer, Frank Phillips’ daughter, startled and amused the 
large audience by thinking she was at rehearsal. She moved deliberately 
toward the platform, smelling the different bouquets as she went. As 
soon as she was in the position she had been trained to take, she an- 
nounced, “Now start me off”. 

It used to be the custom to hold County Sunday School Conventions 
or Unions. These were sometimes held in our church. William Levering 
of Lafayette was one of the foremost leaders in this work, in the county. 
He was president of the Union for over twenty years. It was his dream 
that all Christian faiths be united. 
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To us Quaker children, the greatest occasion in any year was Quarterly 
Meeting. Then, the old-time Quaker buggies began to roll in from Sugar 
Plain, Darlington, Thorntown, Vermillion Grove, Illinois, and other places. 
Then, we girls had, if possible, two new dresses—one for Seventh Day 
Meeting and one for First Day Meeting. Then, our little friends from 
other meetings came to visit us: for example, Clara Binford, daughter of 
Aquila and Martha Binford from Thorntown and Martha Dicks Stevens, 
daughter of Moses and “Sallie” Stevens, from Lafayette. 

I remember an amusing incident concerning one of my Seventh Day 
dresses. It was a rose-colored sateen with tiny flowers in it. It was made 
with the skirt in two deep ruffles. I was very happy in it until a little 
visiting Friend took hold of the upper ruffle, examined it carefully, and 
then remarked, “Cost about five cents a yard; didn’t it?” I was deeply of- 
fended; because, if I remember correctly, the price of the goods had been 
fifteen cents a yard!! 

Quarterly Meeting always came the last of May (and still does). 
This 1s a lovely season at Farmers Institute. It is at its outward best, 
with redbud and dogwood in the woods and lilacs in the yards. Perhaps 
nature’s beauty helps to engender spiritual beauty at Quarterly Meeting. 

Possibly, to children, the food was part of the attraction of Quarterly 
Meeting. At this time of year, all the chickens had to flee if they would 
preserve their lives! I can see so clearly, in my “mind’s eye”, my Grand- 
mother’s long diningroom table, set for Quarterly Meeting guests. It was 
spread with a snowy, linen cloth, a bouquet of snowballs and roses in the 
center, a huge cake on its glass cakestand at one end, and many other 
“goodies”. But above and beyond all these material things, there remains 
the spiritual uplift that we always received at Quarterly Meeting. 

Oh, to attend again such a Quarterly Meeting as I enjoyed every year 
during my childhood and youth! To see the large crowd that gathered; to 
see again “Uncle” Buddell Sleeper and his wife, “Aunt Betsy”, with the 
visiting ministers, sitting at the head of the meeting; to see Sarah Jane 
Hadley in her stately walk down the aisle—a fine, large, straight, tall 
woman, with kindly brown eyes; to see Aquila Binford, ever with a merry 
twinkle in his eye and a kind word for every child, and his wife, Martha, 
a recorded minister, very sedate and proper; Enos Kendall; Jennie Miller 
Paddock; Moses and Sarah Stevens; Allen Jay and his wife, Martha 
Sleeper; and many others. 

The crowds were so large that often the building could not accommo- 
date them. Chairs were set up in the entry, and sometimes the yard had 
to hold the overflow. Benches were placed under the trees; but it must 
have been difficult to hear the sermon through the windows. 


All visitors were entertained in the neighborhood homes. Some of them 
who were appointed delegates from the other Meetings that made up the 
Thorntown Quarterly Meeting (made up of Sugar River, Sugar Plain and 
Farmers Institute Monthly Meetings) lived so far away that they had to 
arrive on Sixth Day evening in order to be present at the Business Meet- 
ing on Seventh Day morning. Those were horse-and-buggy days. All the 
guests left for their homes on First Day after the big noonday meal. 


For every Quarterly Meeting, the good mothers did their best in pre- 
paring large quantities of delicious food, for the visitors. They worked 
hard at making their homes attractive. House-cleaning must be finished 
before Quarterly Meeting. They tried to have their children neatly 
clothed. 
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Now Quarterly Meeting is much smaller and lasts only one day—a 
First Day. Dinner for all is served in the old academy room upstairs, by 
the ladies of the church. The Thorntown Quarterly Meeting is now made 
up of the following Monthly Meetings: Farmers Institute M. M., Sugar 
Plain M. M., and Gravely Run M. M. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


As we have already noted, a literary club flourished in our midst at an 
early day. We enjoyed many other pleasures. During academy days, 
when Greek and Latin were studied, the charades and tableaux given 
often had a classical nature. Later, they were not so “high-brow”. 


During winter, there were bobsled rides, sleigh rides, ice skating, coast- 
ing down the hills on small sleds, and fox and geese. Also, we built snow 


forts, chose sides, and tried to pelt with snowballs whoever dared venture 
from behind his fort. 


In spring and fall, we played darebase, black man, old witch, field 
hockey (with tin cans!), London Bridge, crack the whip, and other games. 
The little girls “played house” happily under a big tree behind the school- 


house. Broken dishes and acorn cups served the hostesses as well as 
Haviland. 


Our school entertainments were spelling bees, singing schools (in the 
latter part of the 19th century), Friday afternoon programs, in which we 
had little dialogs, drills, and spoke “pieces”. When the day was rainy, 
and we had to play indoors, Pussy wants a corner, Who’s got the button?. 


“Miller Boy” were the active favorites. On the blackboard, we played 
“Jack” and other similar games. 


In summer, the young ladies and gentlemen went on picnics. Oh, the 
bounteous baskets of fried chicken and other delicious food that were 
carried to Black Rock and The Shades of Death! In winter, the parties 
given in the various homes were exceedingly clever and entertaining al- 
though the pastimes were never cards or dancing. 


In the 1890’s genial Professor W. C. Latta of Purdue University, was 
conducting his Farmers’ Institutes all over the state. These were some- 
times held in our church with some of the local people participating. 


About this same time, we had Union Township School Contests. The 
children of all the grade schools in the township were eligible to compete. 
The ones chosen by each school met at a given place in a final contest 


for prizes in oratory, essay, and declamation. The final contests were 
sometimes held at our church. 


Also, Dr. S. L. Baugh opened his beautiful grove for Fourth of July 
picnics that were attended by our own and neighboring communities: 
Wea Plains, Taylor’s Station, South Raub, Shelby’s Grove, Shawnee 
Mound, Pinhook, Romney and West Point. Families brought their lunch 
baskets and picnicked under the trees. There was always a good speaker 
in the afternoon and beautiful fireworks at night. | 


While Dr. S. L. Baugh was trustee, he, some of his teachers, and neigh- 
bors, produced an amateur play called The School Marm. It was such a 
success that they were asked to repeat it in other communities. 


Sometimes, a man by the name of Lewis came from Lafayette and 
gave an evening’s entertainment in our church by reciting poetry, 


largely 
comic Dutch selections. I remember one series that convulsed 


us chil- 
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dren. These poems related the capers of “Dot Leetle Yahcub Strauss”. 

At one time, an Indiana poet gave readings from his own poetry. It may 
have been William W. Pfrimmer. 

At Christmas, we often had a tree at the church, for everyone. Once, 
Santa Claus even came by boat, a beautifully decorated one. There was 
always a good program and “treats” for the children. 

After the academy was closed and school was held in the two-room 
grade school a few rods west, we sometimes had “magic” lantern shows, 
that we considered highly amusing. Now, we would call the lantern a 
“projector”. 

All in all, the entertainment that has been offered in our neighborhood, 
through the years, has been wholesome and satisfying. 


OUR POSTOFFICE 


As far as names go, our postoffice has moved backward (or forward! ) 
to its original name—Lafayette. From 1828 to 1866, a period of thirty- 
eight years, the Farmers Institute Community had to call in person for 
mail, at the Lafayette postoffice. The roads were bad and trips to the 
town, about nine miles away, were infrequent. Near neighbors called for 
each other’s mail, so as to make one visit to the postoffice serve several 
families. 

In 1866, however, a postoffice with the name of the academy—Farmers 
Institute—was established by the government. How often the mail was 
delivered from Lafayette, I do not know, but it was considered a great 
blessing to have the mail brought out to the neighborhood. By 1886, the 
mail was brought out each day, on a route that reached Odell and Sugar 
Grove. 

About that time, a Civil War veteran, named John Bible, carried the 
mail. He had what we called a peg leg (a tapered oak stick, ending in a 
ball, fastened to the knee). He was further handicapped by his inability 
to read or write. He could count, however, by ones; not by figures. The 
box mail that he carried en route from Lafayette, he would mark by 
straight lines; thus, if the box were fifth out of Lafayette, he would mark 
its mail with a tally; if it were fifth out of Farmers Institute, he would use 
the same mark. He tied each family’s mail in a firm package, with a string, 
and made the correct marks on the outside. 

He electrified us Quaker children with the story of how he lost his 
leg. He was left on the field, after a fierce battle in the deep South, with 
a leg badly shattered below the knee. The Confederates captured him 
and put him in Andersonville Prison. His descriptions of that terrible 
place were graphic, indeed. His leg was never dressed by a physician; 
and to keep the flies out of the wound, he buried the leg in the sand; but 
maggots got into it in spite of the sand and finished off his leg cleanly 
to the knee. He had no idea, of course, that he was employing a modern 
surgical method. The difference is that he was not using sterilized mag- 
gots! 

The part we liked best in the story was his telling of the miraculous 
spring that burst forth inside the prison walls after the inmates had 
unanimously implored God to send them water to assuage their awful 
thirst. This spring, I am told, is still flowing, covered by a stone canopy, 
built by the survivors. 
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The postoffice was always kept in the home of the postmaster. His 
(or her) salary was the sum of the stamps canceled. 

A letter to me from The National Archives, General Services Admin- 
istration, in Washington, D. C., under date of 11-7-1949, gives the follow- 
ing list of postmasters at Farmers Institute, with dates of appointment: 


iota chan Owens( Ss) scenes ee sare tee January 24, 1866 
IEG DCS TAIN ODEL{S sere te aa oe ee 8 October 11, 1866 
GEROs DEN Ava teh Eee rn ged. ee Pe Dae ee ....October 15, 1867 
DOTS OUI UDOLCONI 52. Seer Meera Aen ee March 25, 1869 
IVI LCUSTISCCLSSN8 a Atl. 1, Meee PPS ek ets August 9, 1881 
cnbOnass) shag Card. in.) See ree as July 1, 1884 
IN GD GVet gay Ole .. ce eee eee nt ee in, November 11, 1886 
PeLIC TAGE ee CliGl OV er. eee sens ete eee September 20, 1891 
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I do not know how long Josiah Lane held office; but after his term, 
rural free delivery began. Now mail reaches Farmers Institute, every day, 
by automobile, on Rural Route 8, Lafayette, Indiana. 

Our Monthly Meeting, alone, bears the name of the academy and the 
postoffice—Farmers Institute—a name which it has worn for sixty-two 
years. 


OUR COLORED FAMILY 


There was only one colored family in the Farmers Institute neighbor- 
hood. No one 1s left to explain why they chose this community when they 
decided to move North. They did not come by way of the Station of the 
Underground Railroad for they arrived after the Civil War. They may 
have come to Farmers Institute because they knew it to be a Quaker 
stronghold and expected Friendly treatment. At any rate, this family 
came from Shelby County, Kentucky, about 1868. It consisted of George 
Wilson, his daughter Ann (Wilson) Chambers (widow of George Cham- 
bers) and his grandchildren, Ben, George, Frank, Robert, Harriet, and 
Julia Chambers. George Wilson wove baskets and lived in a little pink 
house (no longer standing), on a plot of ground just east of the present 
church lot. 

Ann Chambers lived in a cottage on Buddell Sleeper’s farm, across the 
road from the Sleeper home. Ann was a good, religious, hard-working 
woman. There are those still living who can remember her singing of 
Negro Spirituals. Her son Ben (a powerfully built man) inherited his 
mother’s love of music. He was ingenious, too. He wished to play two in- 
struments, at the same time. He went to the blacksmith’s shop near his 
home and bent a small iron rod so that it would rest around his neck 
and hold a harmonica in front of his lips. In this way, he was enabled to 
play a tune on the harp and accompany it by strumming on a banjo 
or guitar, suspended by a strap across his shoulders. The neighbors often 
heard his sweet music as he played after dark, strolling home from work. 

Ann’s son Robert, always called “Bob”, began work for Jonathan 
Baugh, at the age of twelve, or thereabouts. He joined the Friends Church, 
where it seems he should still be sitting in his favorite place—a seat near 
a window on the men’s side (west). He was married to Mollie Clay in 
1884, and four children were born to them: Courtney, Frank, Lester, and 
Mayfair. “Bob” spent his last years at the home of his daughter, Mayfair 
C. Lowell, in Hinsdale, Illinois. He lived to be nearly one hundred years 
old and kept a clear mind to the last, falling peacefully asleep February 
18, 1949. 
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SOME OF US 


The Farmers Institute neighborhood has ever been well and favorably 
known for the quality of its soil and the excellence of its farmers. The 
roster of its first-class farmers since the founding of the Friends’ Church 
would be a long one indeed. Also, this Friends’ community has produced 
its fair share of those who have become active in other lines of endeavor. 
To mention some of these: 

Samuel Leonard Baugh, (born 8-16-1845; died 10-16-1928) M. D.; 
son of Leonard and Sarah (Talbert) Baugh; married Angeline Hawkins, 
a birthright Friend, though he was not a Friend. He lived and practiced 
medicine very successfully among the Friends of Farmers Institute, all 
of his professional life. He was also trustee of Union Township for several 
terms. 

Addison Hawkins, M. D., (born 4-24-1848; died 11-8-1909) was the 
son of William Evans and Hannah (Hollingsworth) Hawkins. He prac- 
ticed medicine in Denver, Colorado. He was a brother of Angeline Haw- 
kins, the wife of S. L. Baugh, M. D. 

William Sleeper Windle, M. D., (born 12-24-1863; died 5-28-1939) a 
birthright Friend; son of Isaac E. and Mary E. (Sleeper) Windle; prac- 
ticed medicine in Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


Allen Miller, M. D., (born 6-6-1869) a birthright Friend; son of Henry 
Miller and his second wife, Mary Sayre; lives and practices medicine in 
Hinsdale, Illinois. 

Harold Baugh, M. D., (born 1-3-1904) a birthright Friend; son of 
Samuel Etheridge and Clara (Binford) Baugh; lives and practices medi- 
cine in Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Absolam Miller (born 3-31-1834) a birthright Friend; son of Henry 
Miller and his first wife, Charity Lewis; was elected County Commis- 
sioner. He was an excellent church member and a valuable and highly 
respected citizen, in all the walks of life. 


Job Osborn (born 6-20-1841) a birthright Friend, a son of David and 
Annie (Stanley) Osborn, of Hendricks County, Indiana. Job attended 
Farmers Institute, one year, and there met his future wife, Hannah E. 
Sleeper, daughter of Buddell and Elizabeth (Welch) Sleeper. Job Osborn 
served two terms in the State Legislature (1884 and 1886). He estab- 
lished near his home the second tile factory in Tippecanoe County, where 
he manufactured drain tile for five years. He was a jovial, helpful neigh- 
bor, greatly missed when he removed to Whittier, California, in January, 
1896. His was a most hospitable home. 


William Sylvanus Baugh (born 11-16-1859) son of Jonathan and 
Mary (Patty) Baugh, was not a Friend; but he married Annie E. Hol- 
lingsworth, a Friend, daughter of Addison and Harriet (O’Neal) Hollings- 
worth. William was twice elected county treasurer and removed to Lafay- 
ette, Indiana. 


Charles C. Chappell (1870-1937), a birthright Friend, son of John J. 
Chappell and his wife, Eliza Patterson, was a consulting civil engineer in 
New York City. He left his estate so that after the death of his wife, 
Purdue University, his Alma Mater, will receive $100,000. 


Elmer Richey Waters was not a Friend, but he grew up in our neighbor- 
hood. His parents were John Waters and his second wife, Lida Richey. 
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They bought Elihu Hollingsworth’s property in 1878, when Elihu re- 
moved to Des Moines, Iowa. The Waters family became esteemed mem- 
bers of our community and often took a neighborly part in its affairs. 
The Waters boys, George and Elmer, attended Farmers Institute. Elmer 
was graduated as bachelor in civil engineering from Purdue University 
in 1891, Later in life, he was elected to the State Legislature. The beauti- 
ful house that Elihu Hollingsworth erected is still standing, but it is no 
longer in the Waters name. After marriage, E. R. Waters removed to 
South Raub, Indiana. 

Robert Douglas Hawkins (1873-1929) was graduated a bachelor in 
mechanical engineering from Purdue University in 1893. Before World 
War I, he was Lieutenant Colonel in the U. S. Railway Service Corps. 
Strangely enough, he was a birthright Friend, the son of William Evans 
and Hannah (Hollingsworth) Hawkins and direct descendant of both 
families who founded the Farmers Institute Church. He was named for 
Robert Douglas, a prominent Friends’ minister, who was a great favorite 
with Robert D. Hawkins’ parents. 


Walter Butler (born 10-9-1881) a birthright Friend, son of Milton and 
Matilda (Timberlake) Butler, is a successful business man in Chicago. 


Bernice Baugh (born 1-1-1908), and her brother, Etheridge Binford 
Baugh (born 1-7-1901) birthright Friends, are the children of Samuel 
Etheridge and Clara (Binford) Baugh. Bernice is a teacher in the Lafay- 
ette, Indiana, Public Schools and organist at Trinity Methodist Church, 
there. Etheridge is Alumni secretary of Purdue University and editor-in- 
chief of The Purdue Alumnus. 

Emory Hollingsworth, a birthright Friend, son of Eli and Eliza (But- 
ler) Hollingsworth, is professor of Greek at Friends University, Wichita, 
Kansas. 

John Taylor Windle (born 6-13-1901) a birthright Friend, son of 
Allen Jay and Pearl (Taylor) Windle, was for years an assistant Librarian 
at Newberry Library, Chicago. He is a graduate of the University of 
- Illinois. Lately, he has bought the beautiful Shrewsbury House, which 
was designed by Francis Costigan, at Madison, Indiana, and makes his 
home there. 

It is thought that Absolam Rosenberger, at one time, either went to 
school or taught at Farmers Institute. Later he became president of Penn 
College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Jennie (Winston) Nelson (born 2-16-1858; died 1-18-1932), widow of 
Henry Nelson and a birthright Friend, lived on and owned the Buddell 
Sleeper home farm. She was the older daughter of Pleasant and Chloe 
(Sleeper) Winston. She attended the International Sunday School con- 
vention in Zurich, Switzerland, in 1913. 

Allen Jay (born 1831; died 1910), a birthright Friend, son of Isaac 
Jay and his wife, Rhoda Cooper, came to Greenfield Monthly Meeting to 
attend the academy, Farmers Institute, in 1852. He met and later (1854) 
married Martha Ann Sleeper, Buddell Sleeper’s daughter. In 1855, they 
settled on what was known as the High Gap Farm, where Elizabeth 
(Windle) Chappell now lives. Here they resided for almost fifteen years. 
Here five children were born. In Farmers Institute Cemetery two of those 
children—Charles A. and Rhoda E.—were buried. The Greenfield Month- 
ly Meeting gave Allen Jay a minute to preach and then gave him to the 
world. It is a pleasing thought that our little Meeting started a man on 
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his career of doing so many kinds of good works in such a wide sphere. 
He and Martha Ann Sleeper and her double first cousin, Chloe Ann 
Sleeper, had a double wedding at our church when it stood in front of the 
cemetery. The crowd was so large that the church could not hold it. 

Phebe G. Taylor was the first women’s clerk of our Monthly Meeting; 
that is, the first that is of record, the Minutes before 1844 being lost. She 
was evidently a member in the beginning period (1828-1844) when the 
Monthly Meeting was called Flint Creek. She had served as assistant 
clerk of Indiana Yearly Meeting and was appointed to the same position 
in Western Yearly Meeting when it was organized in 1858. She served 
in the latter position until her appointment as clerk of Western Yearly 
Meeting, in 1869, which place she filled for seven consecutive years. Her 
husband was Joseph N. Taylor. He and his family received certificates 
from our Monthly Meeting to West Union Monthly Meeting in 1849. 

Nina Windle Mahin, a birthright Friend, is the daughter of Allen Jay 
Windle and his wife, Pearl Taylor (both deceased). She was born 7-6- 
1893. She married Major H. C. Mahin, whose business it was to train 
soldiers in World War I, chiefly at Camp Knox, Ky. Before his death and 
many years since, she has been associated with Scabbard and Blade as 
magazine editor and secretary. 

In the 1880's, the primary Bible School teacher was Jennie Wasson, 
and a good teacher she was. She was the wife of Asa Wasson. She gave 
to her small scholars, each Sabbath, tiny colored cards with Scripture 
texts printed on them. Of course, parents had to co-operate in teaching 
these texts to their children. When a given number could be recited per- 
fectly before the class, the pupil was given a large text card in bright 
colors. Then he was ready to start over again learning another set of 
small card texts. 

The primary class was promoted to Mary E. Windle’s class when its 
members were able to read the Bible. She took a great interest in her 
class and did many things to make them love her and Bible School. At 
times she would invite her scholars into her home; and then her husband, 
Isaac E. Windle, would help her entertain them. He showed the young 
guests the collection of birds’ eggs that his sons had gathered and gave 
interesting and informative conversations on them and on his collection of 
stones. He showed the children delightful pictures of faraway places and 
explained them. Mary E. Windle also took her class to the woods on pic- 
nics. After the youngsters had tired themselves out playing “Old Witch”, 
“Black Man”, swinging on wild grapevines, and engaging in other lively 
games, she served them refreshments. Near sunset, they all trudged to 
their homes, full of food and happiness. Among us girls, she organized a 
little club, called “Daughters of the Temple”. I still have my membership 
card. 


At first, there was no singing in our Meeting. After that manner of prais- 
ing God was allowed, Oscar Phillips was our principal “starter”. He knew 
many hymns “by heart”. He rarely started a song on the wrong pitch. The 
Phillips family was a musical one, among them, playing several different 
musical instruments. They spent many evenings in their home, singing 
and playing together. 

Later, an organ was permitted in our church. Then, Oscar’s daughter, 
Alida Phillips, was organist. She trained a quartette of children, who sang 
on many occasions. Its members were Ruth Stanley, Nellie Alice Taylor, 
Albert Moon, and Thomas Miller. Alida also played for a senior quartette 
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composed of four selected from the following: Lillie Symons, Kate Baugh, 
Allen Cutrell, William A. Moon, William Cutrell, Letitia Stanley. 

Jennie Taylor (Melissa Jane Baugh) taught a class of teen-age boys 
for many years. In middle life, William A. Moon, who had been a member 
of her class, said that she had taught him the names of the books of the 
Bible so thoroughly that he could still repeat them. In later years, “Aunt 
Jen” as nearly everyone called her, set her heart upon raising sufficient 
funds for the Farmers Institute Cemetery to make it self-supporting. She 
achieved her goal for her day; but now prices for upkeep have soared, 
and the income from the sum that she helped to raise is no longer enough 
to meet present-day needs. “Aunt Jen” was a sweet comforter to the dying 
as well as to the bereaved. She was sent for many times by families whose 
homes were about to be entered by the Grim Reaper. She lent her heart 
and hand wherever there was a call for help. She lived to be almost ninety- 
two years old. Another member of “Aunt Jen’s” class, Dr. Allen Miller, of 
Hinsdale, Illinois, often sent her roses on her birthday. 

For many years, the late Gurney Chappell taught the young peoples’ 
class in our Sabbath School. He exerted a wide influence. (His estimable 
widow, Elizabeth (Windle) Chappell, has been clerk of our Monthly 
Meeting for thirty-nine years. She has lived all of her life in our neighbor- 
hood and in our Meeting. The church records are in trustworthy hands. ) 

The foregoing persons are all dead or removed; but at one time, they 
were members of the Friends’ Church at Farmers Institute, or of the 
Institute, or of both. Many others have gone from our neighborhood to 
become teachers, or business men and women, or to enter other lines of 
work. Some, though removed, still retain their membership in the old 
home church. 


BUDDELL SLEEPER 
by 
ELIZABETH WINDLE CHAPPELL 


Buddell Sleeper, one of the prominent pioneers of Tippecanoe County, 
was a native of New York, born in Otsego County, July 29, 1806, a son of 
Samuel and Patience (Burroughs) Sleeper. His parents were born near 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and in their youth they accompanied their 
parents to Otsego County, New York, where they were later married. 
To this union were born nine children: five boys and four girls, of whom 
Buddell was the next youngest child. In 1810, they left New York and 
moved to Northhampton County, Pennsylvania, where they lived seven 
years. They then moved to Clarke County, Ohio, where our subject grew 
to manhood. 

Buddell received only limited advantages for obtaining an education. 
He attended, when a child, the subscription schools; but by studying at 
home in his leisure hours, he became well informed on general topics and 
acquired a fair business education. When he was twelve years old, he 
began working on the farm and was thus employed in addition to work- 
ing at the carpenter’s trade, until manhood. 

He was married 1-2-1833, to Elizabeth (Hendricks) Welch, who was 
born in North Carolina, July 22, 1802, a daughter of Samuel and Chloe 
(Hendricks) Welch who had moved to Ohio in 1815, locating in Warren 
County. Buddell and his wife remained in Ohio two years, and during 
this time, their eldest daughter, Martha, was born. In the autumn of 1835, 
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he and his brother, Jacob, and brother-in-law, Seth Williams, removed 
with their families to Tippecanoe County. Buddell settled upon a farm 
near Farmers Institute, where the remainder of his active life was spent. 

Buddell and Elizabeth Sleeper had four daughters: Martha, wife of 
Allen Jay; Mary E., wife of Isaac E. Windle; Sarah, wife of Benjamin 
Hollingsworth; and Hannah C., wife of Job Osborn. His brother, Jacob, 


died in 1840, his wife having preceded him in death the year before; so 
our subject and his wife reared their two children, Chloe Ann and Isaiah 
Sleeper. 

After settling in Indiana, Buddell and his brother, Jacob, together 
bought 1100 acres of land paying $4 an acre. He added to his original 
purchase until his homestead contained 400 acres of improved land. 
He was also owner of about 700 acres in other tracts and about 1000 acres 
of improved land in Mahaska County, Iowa. His property was acquired 
by hard work and good management. He always paid cash for his land, 
never giving his note for any of it. 

He was a great reader, and lover of plants and animals. In his well- 
kept garden were many rare and beautiful old-fashioned flowers. He en- 
joyed telling his grandchildren of beavers, muskrats, wolves, and bears 
that he had trapped in his earlier days. A big bear trap and other traps 
in his work shop evidenced the truth of his stories. 
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In the pre-civil war days, Buddell was the leader in the enterprise 
known as the Underground Railroad. Many fleeing slaves from the South 
were secreted in his home and taken on to the North in the dark hours of 
night, to freedom. This night work was often the duty of Isaiah Sleeper 
who made his home at Buddell Sleeper’s. 

Buddell Sleeper and his wife, Elizabeth, were birthright Friends. They 
sat at the head of the meeting: Buddell on the men’s side; Elizabeth, on 
the women’s. They were of the old conservative stock, wore the plain 
clothes, and spoke the plain language; but they were reasonable and 
agreeable in allowing the younger generation to adopt new costumes. 
They were active in the growth of the church and were the first to organize 
a Scripture School and foremost in promoting a school for higher educa- 
tion. The death of Buddell Sleeper occurred Feb. 21, 1888, aged 81 yrs. 
and 6 mcnths; and the death of his wife, Elizabeth, Feb. 4, 1889, aged 86 
yrs. and 5 months. 


THE BONES 


John Hayes Bone and his wife, Kate Josephine Baugh, are the oldest 
members of the Friends’ Church at Farmers Institute. Both are in the 
early 80’s. They have given many years of faithful service to the church. 

They have two daughters: Mary Louise Bone, at home, and Helen 
(Bone) Major of Eureka, Illinois. The former is a graduate of Ohio State 
University; the latter, a graduate of Purdue University. Both have Mas- 
ter’s Degrees. 


These children were born on the Jonathan Baugh farm, near the 
church. When he bought it, he named it, “Minglewood Farm”. In 1910, 
the Bones bought the adjoining John Hollingsworth farm and added an s 
to the farm name, making it “Minglewood Farms”. They moved to this 
farm the next year, and have lived there ever since. The fine old house 
was built in 1830 and is similar to the one Jonathan Baugh built on his 
first farm near Taylor’s Station, in 1851. The John Hollingsworth farm 
was a station of the Underground Railroad. 


Kate (Baugh) Bone and her daughter, Mary Louise Bone, are direct 
descendants of the founders. Their present home is on land entered from 
the government by one of the founders, William Hollingsworth. 


Kate (Baugh) Bone is a very intelligent woman with a keen sense of 
humor. In family conversations, it is usually she who puts on the “cap 
sheaf” and affords her relatives great amusement. She attended Purdue 
University for two years. She is still doing work for the Ladies Aid of the 
church, although she has been in delicate health for some years. As a 
young woman, she was organist for Meeting and Sunday School. Even 
today, she sometimes sits at her piano and plays hymns. 


John Hayes Bone, son of Wesley Bone and his wife, Sarah Hough, was 
born near McConnelsville, Ohio, June 19, 1869. He was graduated from 
Ohio State University in 1893. He came to Tippecanoe County, Indiana, 
to teach the Mintonye School in 1893. He and Kate Baugh were married 
at her mother’s home at Farmers Institute, August 12, 1897. They went 
immediately to live at Stillwater, Oklahoma, where he was assistant to 
the president and had charge of the agricultural work at the Experiment 
Station of the Agricultural and Mechanical College. In 1899, they re- 
turned to Farmers Institute to live with Kate (Baugh) Bone’s mother, 
Mary (Patty) Baugh, who was a widow. 
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J. Hayes Bone came into our church from the Methodist Church, but 
there are few birthright Friends who have poured more of themselves 
into its service. For years, he was Sunday School Superintendent and 
taught a class, beside. When he was about 80 years of age, I sat in his 
adult Bible Class and listened with much pleasure to his exposition of 
the lesson. 

I wish to give special mention to J. Hayes Bone’s faithful work at the 
Farmers Institute Cemetery. For years, without compensation for his own 
time and labor, he has assigned graves, had them closed, has kept the 
cemetery record, has seen that the mowing was done, and has attended 
to many other duties that arise in the care of a cemetery. He has done 
all these things so willingly, so cheerfully, so tirelessly; and yet he has 
not one blood relative buried in this cemetery. 


John Hayes Bone has made a careful record of all legible gravestones 
in our cemetery. Also, he has burial permits for all persons buried in 
Farmers Institute Cemetery since 1912. 


OUR MINISTERS 


The full list of our ministers in order of their service since the begin- 
ning of the church minutes in 1844 is as follows: 


1. PATIENCE SLEEPER 
She was Buddell Sleeper’s mother. (See Sketch of her life). 


2. ENOCH Moon 

He came to our Monthly Meeting with his family from Mill Creek 
M. M., Indiana, in the 1840’s, probably. He was considered about as 
nearly perfect as Christians can be. His funeral sermon was preached 
from the text: “Behold the perfect man.” 


3. JEREMIAH A. GRINNELL 

Our church was very fortunate to have this minister among us. From 
all accounts, he was a great inspiration. Allen Jay says of him: 

“He knew how to bring out and develop the gifts of the young people 
better than any person I ever knew in all my wide acquaintance... . 
He knew how to encourage and also how to direct in a loving manner.” 

See Autobiography of Allen Jay, p. 83. 

Jeremiah with his family removed to Springdale M. M., Iowa, 10 Mo., 
1864. The house which he built at Farmers Institute, at the northeast 
corner of the present church lot, is still standing. It is now occupied by 
Louise and Harry Hawkins. 

4. BENJAMIN HOLLINGSWORTH (born 1820, in Ohio; died 1895) 

He was “Uncle Bennie” to us all. He was not a remarkable speaker; 
his best sermon was preached by his kindly, gentle life. He was thrice 
married: 

a. Sarah Ellis (1824-1848) 

b. Jane Miller (1833-1873) 

c. Sarah Welch Sleeper (1840-1901) 


He had only one child, a daughter, Martha, by his first wife. She went 
to Iowa and died one year after marriage to a banker. “Uncle Bennie’s” 
farm was a station of the Underground Railroad. He was buried at Farm- 
ers Institute. “Uncle Bennie” wore a shawl about his shoulders in winter. 
He was the only man in our neighborhood, as far as I know, who ever 
wore one. 
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5. JOHN JOSEPH CHAPPELL _ 

_ He brought his family to our neighborhood from Rush County, Indiana, 
in the spring of 1885. They came with certificates from Walnut Ridge 
Monthly Meeting. He bought the Isaiah Sleeper farm, where he spent 
the remainder of his life. John Chappell was born in Perquimano County, 
North Carolina, 9-6-1835. He married Eliza Ann Patterson at Walnut 
Ridge Meetinghouse, Rush County, Indiana, 8-7-1861. She was born in 
Belmont County, Ohio, 7-4-1837. They both died at Farmers Institute 
and were buried there. Eliza Chappell died 9-23-1887. John J. Chappell 
died 3-2-1901. Their four children were Ella, Gurney, Charles C. and 
Anna. All have passed away. The only living descendent of John J. and 
Eliza (Patterson) Chappell is Charles Gurney Chappell, the son of 
Gurney and Elizabeth (Windle) Chappell. He lives with his widowed 
mother on his Grandfather Chappell’s farm. 

Mention must be made of the selfless contribution made to our church 
by J. J. Chappell. Whenever he preached, he had something worthwhile 
to say. He was very fond of the Epistles of St. Paul and was adept in 
explaining them. I shall never forget a sermon he preached on the immor- 
tality of the soul, using for his Scripture Reading, I Corinthians 15:35-58; 
and from this passage, he chose verse 53 as his text. 

J. J. Chappell was a scholar, although he had had no opportunity for 
formal study beyond the common schools of his day. He owned an excel- 
lent, though small, minister’s library; and after a hard day’s work on the 
farm, he would burn the midnight oil in preparing the next First Day 
sermon. The death of his daughter, Anna, 3-18-1899, well nigh broke his 
heart; but he carried on, bravely. He gave us 15 years of faithful service, 
without salary. 

6. SAMUEL TALBERT 

He was a good speaker in the pulpit, but a very quiet man, socially. 
He was well liked. He was the first minister at Farmers Institute to re- 
ceive a salary. rs 
7. WILLIAM CLEAVER 815692 

William Cleaver, who is still living, will always be remembered for his 
kind disposition and his earnest Christian life among us. 

“Christ’s love and his apostles twelve 
He taught, but first he followed it himself.” 
8. SOLOMON A. HAWoRTH 

He was a young man of fine Christian character and a good minister. 
Through the leadership of Moses and Sarah Stevens he served part time 
as pastor of the Indulged Meeting of Lafayette Friends and part time at 
Farmers Institute. 

9. ELKANAH BEARD 

He and his wife, Irena, were returned missionaries from India. Their 
work among us was most interesting and helpful. While serving as pastor 
for only a short time, they were greatly beloved by all. 

10. LUZENA HANSON 

Luzena Hanson, from the state of Kansas, came to make her home with 
Sarah W. Hollingsworth as a companion. She also served as pastor 
of the church and was beloved for her sincerity. 

11. ELIZABETH MuRPHY 

She came to serve as pastor in 1905 from Carmel, Indiana. She was a 
woman of fine character and her faithful service to the church and com- 
munity endeared her to all who knew her. 
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12. BENJAMIN HUTCHINS 

Benjamin Hutchins was beloved by all of the people of the neighbor- 
hood. He took much interest in the children and young people. During his 
ministry, our Sabbath School taxed the capacity of our church. 

13. JAMES R. JONES 

He came in 1903 from North Carolina. His Gospel labors, together with 
those of his wife, Carrie L. Jones, were most helpful and strengthening to 
the church for which he faithfully served. 

14. Mary Cox 

Mary Cox will be remembered as a very pleasant and lovable woman 
and a very good minister. Her social leadership meant much to the life of 
the church. 

15. CAREY JESSUP 

I quote the following from Kenneth L. Eichenberger’s (General Super- 
intendent of Iowa Yearly Meeting of Friends) letter to me under date 
of 2-6-1950: 

“Incidentally, you will be interested to know that my wife’s father, 
Carey Jessup, was a pastor of Farmers Institute Meeting, at one time. 
We attended Quarterly Meeting there while serving as pastors at Sugar 
Plain, a number of years ago. My wife often speaks of Farmers Institute 
and her girlhood days there.” Carey Jessup died about two years ago. 
16. CHARLES PETTY 

He began his work as pastor of the Farmers Institute church in 1917. 
His labors, together with those of his good wife, Bertha Petty, endeared 
them to those of the church and of the community. 

17. LINDLEY REAGEN 

Lindley Reagen was a sincere and beloved minister. He was held in 
high esteem by all. His sermons were always helpful and his singing of the 
Gospel songs uplifting. 

18. E. JAMES CARTER 

He was a man of a most sincere Christlike spirit. He was most faithful 
as a minister, and his good works endeared him to the hearts of his many 
friends. 

19. PEARLY GUYER 

He was a devout and sincere Christian man. He was true to his con- 
victions and labored earnestly to the upbuilding of the church. He was a 
true friend in time of need. 

20. LEWIS STOUT AND Dr. LAURENCE HADLEY 

Lewis E. Stout was a man of true Christian character, and will ever be 
remembered by those whose privilege it was to have known him. He was 
successful as an evangelist and as a pastor. He served as our pastor with 
Dr. Laurence Hadley for several years, during which time much good was 
accomplished. 

21. LEANA HOBSON WILLIAMS AND Dr. LAURENCE HADLEY 

Leana H. Williams was truly a good Christian and lovable woman. Her 
messages of good cheer and encouragement and gift of song were a bless- 
ing to those whose privilege it was to hear her. She had been a noted 
evangelist in earlier days. She served as our pastor with Dr. L. Hadley for 
Six years. 

22. OMER HICKMAN 

Omer Hickman came to serve as minister in the fall of 1942. He was 
very earnest and energetic and capable of doing us much good but his 
untimely death in the spring of 1943 cut short his ministry. 
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Dr. LAURENCE HADLEY 

It would be difficult to estimate 
what Dr. Hadley did for the church. 
It might not be too much to say that 
he saved it from extinction; at least 
the going was hard at the time he be- 
came interested in the church. He felt 
a deep concern for our Meeting; he 
simply would not let it fail. He was 
continually bringing speakers and 
singers from Purdue University to 
hearten our Meeting. He has left an 
indelible mark upon it. What his Pur- 
due associates thought of him is given 
in a following sketch of his life and 
work, written by a Purdue faculty 
committee. 

Laurence Hadley 1876-1946 

Once again this faculty pauses in its 
usual deliberations in memory of one 
of our colleagues who has completed 
his service with us, in this case a serv- 
ice of many years of unusual devotion 
to Purdue University. 

Laurence Hadley was born near 
Danville, Indiana, on March 19, 1876. He attended Central Academy, a 
small Quaker academy at Plainfield, graduating there in 1895. Teaching 
was his chosen profession from the beginning and he began his career as 
teacher in a one-room country school in Hendricks County near his home. 


He enrolled as a student in Earlham College in the fall of 1898 and 
received his bachelor’s degree there in 1902. Immediately after gradua- 
tion, he entered the faculty at Earlham as Instructor in Mathematics and 
in charge of the Residence Hall for men. Here he was known affectionately 
by the students as “Gov”, an abbreviation for Governor. He rose through 
the ranks at Earlham, becoming a full professor in 1913, and continued 
on the faculty there until 1918. However, he took time off to complete 
his graduate studies at the University of Michigan and received the Ph.D. 
degree in astronomy there in 1915, his thesis being entitled “A Study of 
the spectrum of zeta ursae majoris (including the elements of the defi- 
nite orbit)”. 

The welfare of Earlham College, where he had spent his student days 
and sixteen years on the faculty, was to remain close to his heart to the 
end of his days. He was elected to the Board of Trustees in 1928 and later 
became president of the Board. He gave generously of his time, energy 
and counsel to the work of the Board. When the war removed most of 
the male students from the campus, he advised the college to cling to its 
Quaker principles and refuse the assignment of military units to the 
campus, even though this meant a grave financial crises which cost him 
many hours of sleep. In his last years, he took the leading role in the 
search for a new president for Earlham. Even though his health was 
failing, he was determined to stay on the Board until the man was found 
who could properly guide the destinies of his beloved Earlham for the 
next decade. 
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He was at Richmond last June attending meetings of the Board and 
the Commencement exercises of the college when he suffered the stroke 
which terminated his professional career. While his hundreds of friends 
stood by and cheered him on, he made a brave fight against hopeless 
odds to regain his health and to return to his work at Purdue. This was 
not to be and a second stroke terminated his life. He died at the home 
of his sister, Elizabeth Hadley Cook, near Danville on March 21, 1946, 
two days after he had passed his seventieth birthday. He is survived by 
this sister and two brothers, Stanley and Lorne. 

Laurence Hadley came to Purdue in the fall of 1918 as Associate 
Professor of Mathematics, and was promoted to Professor in 1924. As 
at Earlham he gave unstintingly the best that he had in year after year 
of quiet efficient service. He was the master teacher who knew his mate- 
rials and knew the methods of presentation which would enable his stu- 
dents to grasp the ideas. His standards were of the highest and his stu- 
dents gave him their best performances. He had unlimited patience with 
the earnest but slow student, but the student who presented him with 
slipshod work found he could be the stern disciplinarian as well as the 
sympathetic advisor. 

Professor Hadley never shirked a committee appointment in his career. 
He served on the Dishonesty Committee for 10 years and served two 
years as its chairman, even though he found the work very distasteful to 
him. Much more to his liking was his Committee on Religious Convoca- 
tions, of which he was the first and only chairman from its founding in 
1934 until illness forced his leave of absence last fall. Here he selected 
the speakers, made all the arrangements, arranged the publicity, met 
and entertained the speakers during their stay in Lafayette. But at the 
Convocations themselves, Professor Hadley avoided the limelight and 
few were aware that his was the guiding hand that made our religious 
convos possible. 


As Resident Professor he lived at Cary Hall from 1934 until the Navy 
took over the Halls in the spring of 1943. Here he served as foster father, 
friend and advisor to generations of Purdue young men. All hours of the 
day and night they brought their troubles and difficulties to him. There 
is no scale which will measure such service, but the esteem in which he is 
held by hundreds of ex-students who had come to him with their problems 
during their student days is a tribute to his success. In his later years as 
he began to appear more and more worn and tired, his friends urged him 
to give up his duties at Cary Hall and move to a quiet room where he 
could rest better. But Professor Hadley always replied in his quiet way 
with a slight smile of disbelief: “Dr. Elliott wants me to stay here. He 
thinks I am a good influence on the boys.” 


When the Army called for the service of the Head of the Mathematics 
Department, Professor Hadley was asked to serve as Acting Head. Though 
his health was fragile, he accepted this additional responsibility without 
a moment's hesitation, guiding the Department through a difficult period 
of continual reorganization due to the closing of the Army program and 
the departure of staff members to various war duties. 

Except when there was a Religious Convocation, Hadley was never 
to be found in Lafayette on Sunday. With his dislike of personal publicity, 
only his closest friends knew that he slipped away each Sunday to some 
small country Friends church where he preached the sermon and spent 
the day bringing encouragement to a small struggling Quaker group. 
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Although Professor Hadley never married, he was very fond of children 
and they responded with instinctive affection. At these country meeting 
houses he always devoted some time to children. He was much interested 
in his nieces and nephews, encouraging and assisting them in their educa- 
tion. In his latter years he could frequently be found on the streets of 
Lafayette making friends with the paper boys and talking with them 
about their plans for the future. 

It is difficult to summarize the character and life of Laurence Hadley. 
President Elliott once spoke of him as “a sort of God-like creature from 
another world who elected to walk among us mortal men.” But, perhaps 
he is best characterized by his own words which he wrote about his own 
father after his death in 1924: 

“A life well done. 
A race well run. 
And now he rests.” 


Committee: 
Cutler O. F. Hall 
Graves W. L. Ayres, Chairman 


Dr. ALLAN A. SMITH 


In the year 1943, Dr. Had- 
ley began bringing a young 
man out from Purdue to 
preach in his stead. The de- 
clining health of Dr. Hadley 
made it imperative for us to 
have another minister. The 
good services and fine person- 
ality of Dr. Smith led our 
committee on ministry and 
counsel to ask him to take the 
place as regular minister, 
which he graciously accepted, 
although his duties at Purdue 
were most arduous. 


In a short time, Dr. Smith 
became a member of our 
church; later, he asked 
through our Monthly Meet- 
ing for a minute to become a 


recorded minister in the 
Friends Church. This was 


readily granted by the Yearly Meeting. 

His ministry has been continuous since 1945 and has been blessed by 
many new members, larger attendance, greater interest and a fine spirit- 
ual development. Neediess to say, Dr. Smith has a fine education with 
degrees from a number of colleges. He is serving his fourteenth year at 
Purdue University as Associate Professor of Sociology. He is very active 
in the Indiana Congress of Parents and Teachers, having served on the 
State Board as Chairman of Character and Spiritual Education and World 
Citizenship and is now State Chairman of International Relations. He is 
a popular speaker all over Indiana. 
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His sermons are an inspiration to all who hear him. Mrs. Raub left 
this in her notes: “I have sat in many city churches and listened to min- 
isters with high salaries who could not preach half as well as Dr. Smith.” 
We are very fortunate in having Dr. Smith and his family with us. 


PATIENCE BURROUGHS SLEEPER 
by 
ELIZABETH WINDLE CHAPPELL 


Patience Burroughs Sleeper was the daughter of Jacob and Casandria 
Burroughs of Philadelphia, born 2-17-1767. In the state of New York she 
was united in marriage to Samuel Sleeper, in the year 1787. 

In early life, her mind was at times awakened to the necessity of a 
religious life and conduct; and as she yielded obedience to the Holy 
Spirit, she grew in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and Savior, 
Jesus Christ. She manifested her zeal for the truth by her perseverance 
in the attendance of religious meetings at considerable distance in the 
newly settled country and under many outward difficulties. About the 
year 1796, she felt herself called upon to declare unto others the good- 
ness of God to her soul and to call upon others to partake of the mercies 
of God through Jesus Christ. Many times she made quite lengthy journeys 
on horseback to visit small companies of Friends who were scattered over 
the then wilderness country of New York, where they resided. 

She was also concerned about the right education of her children. She 
was frequently occupied in reading a portion of the Holy Scripture to 
her family and engaging in solemn silence with them before the Lord. 

In 1810, she and her husband removed to Strouchbury, Pennsylvania, 
and in three or four years thereafter her gift and calling as a minister of 
the Gospel was acknowledged by the Richland Monthly Meeting, Penn- 
sylvania. 

They afterwards removed to Clark County, Ohio, where they were 
charter members of Green Plain Monthly Meeting (Selma, Ohio) when 
it was established, 11-8-1821. Samuel Sleeper was an elder and Patience, 
a minister, of this meeting. 

From time to time, Patience informed the meeting of her “concerns” 
and was granted liberty to pursue her prospects as the way might open. 
She visited many meetings and paid religious visits to various families 
and to the Indian natives at Wapuchanetta and others. In 1824, she had 
a concern to hold a meeting in the town of Columbus and one with the 
Legislature. She visited the fallen in jails and state penitentiaries, where 
she was glady received with her love and sympathy, the prisoners often 
weeping as she talked to them. 

In 1836, they removed to Sugar River Monthly Meeting, Indiana. Not- 
withstanding the many outward changes she had had to pass through, the 
salvation of her own soul and the spiritual welfare of her fellow-mortals 
seemed to be the primary objects of her life. She frequently engaged in 
visiting in the love of the Gospel, many Friends and others in different 
parts of the U. S., even after she was far advanced in years and feeble in 
body. 

In her declining years and strength, she felt especially concerned that 
Friends might not neglect the attendance of our religious meetings, fre- 
quently remarking that when she was well enough to sit up comfortably, 
she could go to meeting. She continued to manifest a lively and tender 
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regard for the whole human family and an ardent desire for the salvation 
and happiness of her fellow-beings, rarely surpassed by those in the prime 
of life. 

She peacefully departed this life on the 21st of 2nd month, 1843, aged 
76 years and 4 days. She had been a minister for about thirty years and 
was the first minister of the Farmers Institute Friends church. She was 
buried in the cemetery of the church she served last. 


RECORDED MINISTERS 


Our Meeting, in its long existence, has given minutes to preach to only 
six men. Their names are these: 

Enoch Moon, recorded a minister, 5-16-1862 

Allen Jay, recorded a minister, 5-21-1864 

Rufus King, recorded a minister, 8-21-1869 

John J. Chappell, recorded a minister, 6-18-1887 

Dr. A. A. Smith, recorded a minister, 2-9-1947 

Kenneth L. Nagle has been given a minute (4-15-51), which will be 
acted on by the Yearly Meeting in 1951. 

We are very proud of all these ministers and the good that they have 
done in the world. 


OUR MEETING TODAY 


Although our Meeting is now small, it is still vigorous. Perhaps we can 
best see this by looking back over some of its activities for the year 1950. 

There have been pleasant exchange supper-program meetings between 
our Meeting and the Stidham Memorial Methodist church at Taylor’s 
Station. We entertained them about two years ago when we invited Rabbi 
Simon of Lafayette to be the guest speaker. After supper, he gave a review 
of Rabbi Liebman’s “Peace of Mind.” In January, 1950, we were their 
guests. 

Easter Sabbath is the time at which new members are taken into the 
meeting. Children are taken in as associate members. At Easter, 1950, 
six members were received. 

Quarterly Meeting came the third Sunday in May, with guests from 
Sugar Plain, and Gravely Run Monthly Meetings. We were expecting 
Glenn Reece for our speaker in the morning, but he had car trouble and 
failed to arrive. Harold Smuck, Minister to the Young People of Western 
Yearly Meeting, had charge of the eleven o’clock Meeting. The ladies 
of the church served the noonday meal in the dining room upstairs. The 
afternoon Meeting consisted of an extemporaneous program by local and 
visiting Friends. 

In September, 1950, our Meeting gave a reception and program, hon- 
oring our pastor, Dr. A. A. Smith. We gave him a chair and a gift of money. 
There were 83 present to greet the pastor and to help him enjoy the deli- 
cious fried chicken supper which ended with ice cream and cake. 

In October, 1950, the Ladies Aid gave a Quilt Show and Silver Tea. 
There were a number of guests from other neighborhoods—Romney, 
Taylor’s Station, Lafayette, and West Point. There were fifty quilts in 
the show, six of which were over 100 years old. The oldest of these had 
been brought from Virginia in an early day. Its colors of brown and tan 
are well preserved, and the quilting is very fine. Another of the century- 
old quilts had been made by “Uncle Bennie” Hollingsworth’s first wife 
and one by Mary Patty Baugh. 
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In October, 1950, the Tippecanoe County Council of Churches also 
met at our church. The Ladies Aid served a chicken dinner and the regu- 
lar monthly meeting of the council followed. 

Our District of Young People’s Meetings includes more than 30 Friends 
churches. In 1949, the Meeting was held in our church, and our Barbara 
Remsburg Morgan was elected District Recording Secretary. At one 
time, when the District Meeting was held at Gray Monthly Meeting, 
our pastor, Dr. A. A. Smith, and his wife attended and were pleased to 
announce later that our little meeting had a larger number of representa- 
tives than any other Meeting. In November, 1950, our Roy Morris, Jr., 
was elected District pianist and our Barbara Remsburg Morgan, District 
Chorister. 

Noteworthy improvements have been made in the church building 
during 1950. The church benches and the woodwork have been painted 
a light cream with walnut trim. Upstairs, the ceiling of the dining room 
has been painted and the walls papered. 

Our Meeting regularly supports a Chinese boy, at $10 a month. 

During the year 1948-1949, Harald Wergeland was exchange profes- 
sor of physics, at Purdue University. He came from the University of 
Trondheim, Trondheim, Norway. His wife is Hedvig, his son, Nicolai, 8; 
his daughter, Ebba Louise, 4. Hedvig’s sister lives in Germantown, Pas 
and sends her children to a Friends’ School there. Hence, the Wergelands 
became much interested in our Meeting. Hedvig still writes to some of 
our members. She sent two lovely Norwegian aprons for our 1950 Bazaar. 

Elizabeth Hadley Cook, Dr. Laurence Hadley’s sister, never fails to . 
send beautiful handmade gifts for our Bazaars. She lives near Danville, 
Indiana. 

The Ladies Aid is a faithful branch of our Meeting. It has conducted 
an annual Bazaar for 30 years to which come many from other commu- 
nities to enjoy the supper and to buy some of the many articles offered 
for sale. The Ladies Aid supplies food and clothes to the poor, keeps a 
fund for the sick to supply them with dainties and flowers, and to buy 
flowers for funerals of members and their families. 

We have a young peoples’ choir which sings occasionally. Several of 
our young people play the piano. One of our members, Marjorie Moore, 
will graduate in music from Indiana University in 1951. 


Kenneth Nagle, Beth Binford, and Barbara Remsburg have each 
received the Rotary Award when they graduated from high school. Ken- 
neth and Beth both graduated from Earlham College in June, 1950. 


A neighborhood party was given in the dining room on the Saturday 
night after Thanksgiving, 1950. Mary Louise Bone showed slides of a 
trip to South Carolina, Turkey Run State Park, and some local scenes. 


Now we come to the regular weekly and monthly church activities. 
Services are held every Sabbath at 10:30 A.M. Sabbath School convenes 
each Sabbath at 9:30 A.M. On the second and fourth Sabbaths of each 
month, the Bible Study Class meets at 6 p.m. The pastor attends these 
classes. The Family Fellowship Supper and Program is held every third 
Sabbath. Sometimes, local people are on the program; sometimes, out- 
side speakers. Some of the foreign students at Purdue University are 
occasionally invited to speak, and some of them give outstanding talks. 
Millie Hoffman, an accomplished negress, sometimes brings her singers 
to Family Night. She plays well, and she and her group always present 
a pleasing program. 
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This gives a bird’s eye view of the work of our Meeting during 1950. 
This year, 1951, promises to be as busy or busier. It has started off with 
a lovely church wedding on January 7, at which Barbara Remsburg was 
united in marriage with Robert L. Morgan. It was a candlelight wedding. 
Rev. Morford of Lima, Ohio, and Rev. A. A. Smith officiated. Refresh- 
ments were served in the church dining room to one hundred guests. 


MEMBERS OF FARMERS INSTITUTE FRIENDS CHURCH 


Barnard, Mary 
Binford, Virgil 
Binford, Marianna 
Binford, Dudley 
Bone, J. Hayes 

Bone, Kate 

Bone, Mary Louise 
Cain, Harold 

Cain, Herbert 

Cain, Marion 

Cain, Mary 

Cain, Merrill 
Chappell, Charles G. 
Chappell, Elizabeth W. 
Claussen, Josephine Hahn 
Cutrell, Marion 
Cutrell, Myron 

Davis, Opal Hahn 
Emdee, Mary A. Macy 
Freeman, Connie Kay 
Fultz, Francis W. 
Fultz, Eva 

Gamble, Vivian Macy 
Gardner, Freddie 
Gardner, Gary 
Gardner, George 
Gardner, Mary 
Giltner, Myrtle 
Giltner, Robert E. 
Graves, Lorene 

Gray, Bertha 

Gray, Frank Arthur 
Gray, Frank N. 
Griffen, Clyde 

Hahn, Everett 

Hahn, Frank 

Hahn, Gertrude 
Hawkins, Harry 
Hawkins, Louise 
Hines, Rosemary 
Hughes, Lona 

Hurst, Beulah Fultz 


1st mo. 
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TOs 


Keizer, Sadie 

Lane, Katherine Hahn 
Macy, Arza 

Macy, Chester Harold 
Macy, Ethemer A. 
Macy, Lois Stewart 
Macy, Nora 

Macy, Samuel 
Macy, Thomas Isaac 
Mathes, Geneva J. 
Miller, Allen J. 
Miller, Sylvester 
Miller, Thomas 
Moore, Kathleen G. 
Moore, Marie 
Moore, Marjorie 
Moore, Robert C. 
Moore, Susie 
Moore, Walter Eugene 
Moresachie, Jennie 
Morgan, Barbara Remsburg 
Morris, Barbara 
Morris, Roy, Jr. 
Nagle, Esther Marie 
Nagle, Kenneth Lee 
Nagle, Lana Jeanne 
Nall, Bertha Mae 
Raub, Nellie Taylor 
Remsburg, Alice Lee 
Remsburg, Arthur 
Remsburg, Geneva 
Remsburg, Jean 
Remsburg, Joan 
Roberts, Annabelle 
Roberts, Larry 
Roberts, Willard E. 
Sheroan, Martha 
Smith, Allan A. 
Smith, Claude V. 
Stewart, Charles 
Stewart, Sarah 
Stout, Cecil M. 


Stout, Marie Weyls, Mary Cutrell 


Stout, Robert Hayes Williams, Elizabeth Raub 
Swaynie, Clinton Windle, Lesley 

Swaynie, Iva May Windle, Luverne 
Swaynie, Lawrence Withrow, Edna M. Macy 


Swaynie, Lizzie 


OFFICERS OF THE CHURCH 
lst mo. 1951 


Gléerk Teton tes ae compe eee Elizabeth Chappell 
PYCASUIOL Sy ce eee ee ee ee Robert E. Giltner 
eLrustees 2-2 ee Robert E. Giltner, Thomas Miller, J. H. Bone 


Finance Committee 

R. E. Giltner, Myrtle Giltner, Gertrude Hahn, J. H. Bone 
Committee on Ministry and) Counsel, 2 se Mary Bone, 
Elizabeth Chappell, Gertrude Hahn, Marie Moore, Myrtle Giltner 
Ghristianylducations eee Sunday School Officers and Teachers 
Superintendent, Mary Bone; Assistant, Marie Moore; Secretary, 
Barbara Morris; Assistant, Alice Remsburg; Treasurer, Sarah H. 
Stewart; Pianist, Roy Morris, Jr.; Assistant, Barbara R. Morgan; 
Teachers: Gertrude Hahn, Annabelle Roberts, Geneva Remsburg, 
J. Hayes Bone; Assistants: Lois Macy, Sarah H. Stewart, Mary 

Bone, George Gardner. 


IMLISSION ALY... s, = ce ee ee Geneva Remsburg 
Bible Schools 3, aeons) ee George and Mary Gardner, Mary Bone 
Young riendS 2s. ae eee Sarah H. Stewart, Alice Remsburg 
Peace 5. oeis ee Marie Moore 
Public: Moralsi-... sae ee George Gardner 
Literatures: (..0 We eee ee Barbara R. Morgan 
stewardship:-2= 25 ce ae Fea Arza and Nora Macy 
MuSic.. 2 2 ei Mary Bone, Dr. Smith, Marie Moore, Lois Macy 
THE LADIES AID SOCIETY 
Officers 
President: \.) 2.2 ie. Base Sees ne, er Mary Louise Bone 
Vice-President2 7S) 204. en Maxine Rosen 
pecretary and ‘Dreasureries ee 2 Luverne Windle 
Assistant secretary andm@Dreasurers..... ee Marie Moore 
Committees 
Publicity:.2.222 2.0 eee ee ee Maxine Rosen 
Floweri22t..c2 2a Ree ae os ee ee Ruth Swank, Florence Ford 
Hostéss:2) i 3 ee Mae Nall, Clara Cheesman, Annabelle Roberts 
Program xis eee ee Marie Moore, Nellie Stewart, Mary Gardner 
Members 

Kate Bone Nellie Morris 

Mary Bone Mary Gardner 

Gladys Bradley Maxine Rosen 

Elizabeth Chappell Wanda Schanlaub 

Clara Cheesman Hannah Rosen 

Myrtle Giltner Esther Nagle 

Violet Giltner Mae Nall 

Gertrude Hahn . Ella Noble 

Thalia Harrison Dorothy Ott 

Sadie Keizer Geneva Remsburg 

Marie Moore oe Bessie Stewart 
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Nellie Stewart Luverne Windle 


Esther Swank Ruby Wray 
Ruth Swank Annabelle Roberts 
Minnie Swenson Florence Ford 
Lula Widner Lois Macy 

OUR LOSSES 


Our losses have been caused largely by removal, although death has 
had its share in reducing our membership. As the church has grown 
smaller, the farms have grown larger. “Move ever Westward!” seems to 
name the guiding impulse of many of our members. Their descendants 
have reached the Pacific Coast. After a perusal of our Minutes, our 
heaviest losses seem to have been Iowa’s gain. The following names of 
Iowa Monthly Meetings appear frequently in certificates of removal: 

Salem M. M., Henry Co., Iowa 

Pleasant Plain M. M., Jefferson Co., Iowa 

Spring Creek M. M., Iowa 

New Garden M. M.., Sac Co., Iowa 

Springdale M. M., Cedar Co., Iowa 

Richland M. M., Keokuk Co., Iowa 

Rich Square M. M., Iowa 

Bangor M. M., Marshall Co., Iowa 

Hartland M. M., Iowa 

I wrote to Kenneth L. Eichenberger, Superintendent of Iowa Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, to inquire which of these Meetings, if any, are still 
in existence. From his reply, under date of 2-6-1950, I am pleased to 
learn that they are all active today, save Rich Square, Spring Creek, 
and New Garden Monthly Meetings. 


SOME QUAKER NEIGHBORHOOD PLEASANTRIES 


There was once a good lady, a Friend and widow, who wished to marry 
a divorced Friend. In the old days, it was strictly against the custom of 
Friends to permit a divorced person to re-marry. Knowing this full-well, 
the lady thought to overcome public opinion by personal appeal to each 
Friends’ family in the neighborhood. Taking her horse and buggy, she 
made a complete canvass, asking at each home their consent to her 
marriage with the divorced Friend. The answers that she received were 
unanimous—“No!” She might have saved her time and her horse, for 
she married the man, anyway! 


At times, during the years, outside ministers have visited our church 
and have tried to rally the true spiritual significance of our meeting. The 
methods used by these ministers have differed widely. One of the minis- 
ters was seeking a brief word of testimony, or Scripture quotation, from 
each person present. However, one quiet man refused to desert his usual 
Quaker silence. Solicitous friends finally got him to his feet, but still he 
said nothing. The minister, wishing to help the situation, which was 
becoming heavy, said kindly, “ , can’t thee tell us how thee feels?” 

The man truthfully replied, 

“I feel as if I should like to sit down.” 


The tireless industry of Buddell Sleeper was known for miles around. 
He worked right on into his late years. Dr. Samuel L. Baugh, being called 
to attend Buddell when he was quite old, advised less work. Not long 
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after, the doctor was called again and was informed by the family of 
his patient’s activities. 

“Uncle Buddell,” said the doctor, “I thought I told you the last time I 
was here that you mustn’t work so hard.” 

To this Uncle Buddell replied, 

“I rested half a day, Sam, and it made me sick.” 


Two Quaker ladies were decorating the church for a special occasion. 
One had placed the bouquet that she had brought in the middle of the 
front of the platform. The second lady, not liking the prominence of the 
other’s flowers, moved the bouquet to one side, remarking, “Thee’ll notice 
I have moved thy flowers.” 

The other lady, equal to the occasion, replied, 


“If thee’ll notice, thee’ll see me putting them back where they were.” 


By the time of this story, young Friends had dropped the use of the 
Quaker costume. The Quaker brides provided, if possible, several lovely 
First Day dresses, in their trousseaus. Any bride selected what she 
thought was her most becoming dress for her first appearance at First 
Day Meeting. It was the custom in the neighborhood, especially among 
the youth, to await eagerly a newly wedded couple’s first attendance at 
Meeting. 

My uncle, Leonard Hayes Fremont Baugh (Mont, for short!) mar- 
ried Emma Hollingsworth, daughter of Elihu Hollingsworth. Aunt Emma 
was fond of fine clothes, and Uncle Mont was known as a careful dresser; 
so the church audience was “set” for a pleasant spectacle when they 
should make their first married appearance. They were a little tardy 
at Meeting, as all such couples planned to arrive after services had begun, 
hoping to slip in, unobserved. Good Uncle Bennie Hollingsworth, a rela- 
tive of both Aunt Emma and Uncle Mont, was preaching when they 
came in. He saw to it that this couple did not slip in without notice. 
Stopping abruptly in his sermon, he announced, 

“Behold, the bridegroom cometh!” 

This gave everyone present leave to do what he had been wishing to 
do—look! 


My uncle was quite full of pranks and jokes, and his family never 
tired of reminding him that it was Uncle Bennie who had played the 
joke, this time. 


CONCLUSION 


This brief outline of the history of our Meeting and its community 
can preserve from oblivion only a small portion of the real stories of 
lives spent here. If one person in each generation had written the story 
of his own life as it touched the church and community, what a rich 
mosaic we should now possess of the last one hundred twenty-three 
years; but no such records are available. 


. It is hoped that this little booklet may awaken some pleasant memo- 
ries in all who, themselves, or their ancestors, have enjoyed a few years, 
at least, in the Farmers Institute Friends’ Church and its community. 
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NELLIE TAYLOR RAUB Nellie Taylor Raub was born near 
Taylor’s Station, Tippecanoe County, 
Indiana, August 25, 1878. She was the 
daughter of Sylvester Taylor, Jr., and 
Nancy E. (Baugh) Taylor. She spent 
her early childhood and youth in the 
Farmers Institute Community and 
was a member of the Friends Church 
there. 

She was married to Jacob Raub of 
South Raub October 7, 1903. In 1907, 
she, with her family including her 
widowed mother, Mrs. Nancy Taylor, 
moved to the state of North Dakota. 
In 1912, the family were among the 
first settlers, and Mrs. Raub and Mrs. 
Taylor were the first white women to 
live on the Ft. Berthold Indian Res- 
ervation after it was opened for white 
occupation. Mrs. Taylor and then Mrs. 
Raub were the first and second post- 
mistresses of the new postoffice of 
Raub, North Dakota, located on the 
family farm. 

Mrs. Raub returned with her two daughters, Charline and Elizabeth, 
to Indiana in 1917 and resumed her interrupted college course. She 
received her B.S. degree from Purdue University in 1920. Her major 
subject was English in which she attained a high scholastic record. She 
was awarded the Shoemaker medal for being considered the outstanding 
woman of her class. 

She received her M.A. degree from Indiana University in 1928. From 
1920 to 1942, she engaged in the teaching of English in both high school 
and college. She was Dean of Women as well as Assistant Professor of 
English at Illinois College in Jacksonville, for four years. 

During her years of teaching in the high school in Westville, Illinois, 
where she was Dean of Girls and head of the English Department, she 
was instrumental in establishing a public library for the city. When a 
new building was built and opened in April 1950, a bronze plaque was 
placed in the reading room and dedicated to the honor of Nellie Taylor 
Raub. 

Wherever Mrs. Raub lived she was a leader in the church, school and 
community. She was a member of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, the Order of Eastern Star, Alpha Xi Delta, national collegiate 
social fraternity and various honorary and literary groups. 

Following her retirement from teaching in 1942, she made her home 
in Monticello, Indiana and was active in club and church work there. 
She had the opportunity to travel and to engage in historical research— 
two of her great pleasures in life. 

Nellie Taylor Raub passed away in Monticello April 2, 1951. She 
leaves to mourn the great loss her two daughters and their husbands, 
Mrs. John C. Carney and Dr. Carney of Monticello and Mrs. Howard 
C. Williams and Mr. Williams of Kokomo, Indiana, and three grand- 
children, John C. Carney, Jr., and Charline and Marilyn Williams. 

Interment was at Farmers Institute Cemetery following services at 
the Farmers Institute Friends Church. 
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